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FOREWORD 


AMERICANS have many reasons for just pride in their educational 
system. The vast extent of its services to children, youth, and 
adults, the thousands of well-equipped educational plants, and 
the generous public support it receives are some of the evidences 
of the importance attached to education. No intelligent person 
can view objectively the results of educational efforts in the 
United States without an understanding of the contributions 
that have been made to social progress. 

The informed layman, as well as the discriminating profes- 
sional educator, clearly recognizes that with all the gains educa- 
tion has made there are yet marked limitations in its effective 
results. However, in any critical evaluation of education it is essen- 
tial to be as objective as possible. While all is not well with edu- 
cation, it is equally true that all is not wrong with it. Both educa- 
tors and laymen must keep their perspective. ‘Though the writer 
has been unsparing in his criticism of some of the failures of the 
educational system, he is not unaware of its strengths. 

The program suggested might be described as the “next steps” 
in American education. ‘The discussion is based on the assumption 
that much which takes place in the schools is desirable and should 
be retained. The purpose of the writer, therefore, is to search out 
the weaknesses in current educational practice and to suggest ways 
in which they can be resolved. Because of this aim the treatment 
may appear to be highly critical. However, there is no attempt to 
extol the successful achievements of American education, but to 
indicate ways of making these achievements greater. 

It is quite commonly agreed that like most institutions, the 
schools have failed to keep up with the dynamics of modern global 
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society. For decades, the peoples of the world have been moving 
in the direction of social, economic, and political interdependence 
on a global scale. For reasons which will appear later, Americans 
have stubbornly rejected the concept of One World. But with 
the advent of World War II and the perplexing issues which have 
developed since the unconditional surrender of Germany and 
Japan, the American people are confronted with problems here 
and abroad which they are not equipped to solve. It is not only 
the common man who has been caught unprepared in the tide of 
world-wide social evolution. Those in high places, in whom has 
been lodged the responsibility for the management of social and 
economic and political affairs, are groping aimlessly and danger- 
ously for the correct formulas to keep the world on even keel. 

Can anyone deny that here in the United States the average 
American citizen has not yet learned to use his intelligence in the 
management of domestic, social, economic, and political proc- 
esses? Unfortunately, the inability of the American public to 
maintain an adequate cultural balance results in dangerous ten- 
sions and strains. If unsolved, these cultural dislocations become 
a constant threat to the structure of American democracy and, 
as will be shown later, to world security. 

What is the cause of being in this unenviable position? The 
answer is that education has not kept pace with many phases of 
social evolution. It is the contention of the writer that the removal 
of the causes of social unrest, here and abroad, must become a 
major responsibility of education, not in the distant future, but 
now. This is to say that there are a number of blind spots in edu- 
cation to which educators should at once address their attention. 

The task is not simple. It involves new values, new patterns 
of thinking and acting, not only among children and youth but 
adults as well. It is obvious that the issues which confront society 
must be resolved by adults. If the problems are to be solved suc- 
cessfully without accompanying tensions, adults must acquire 
and utilize higher social values. ‘The school is helpless in its at- 
tempt to produce citizens for a genuine social democracy if the 
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values and modes of behavior of adults continue to conflict with 
the school’s ultimate purpose. 

It is essential, therefore, that there be one educational program 
embracing all age levels operating in terms of a single set of 
goals. Moreover it must be clear that the determination of these 
goals is not the job of professional educators alone. It is the re- 
sponsibility of all who are to attain the goals—professional educa- 
tors, laymen, and children. 

In the past, educational personnel have, for the most part, 
assumed an independent role in developing the educational pro- 
gram. This has been true because of an attitude of vested interests 
among educators and indifference on the part of the laity. The 
time has now been reached when these attitudes are no longer 
tenable. The scope of the problem is too great for educators to 
solve by playing a lone hand in their efforts to create democratic 
citizens. The program for the education of adults cannot be 
planned by educators alone; the planning must be the co-oper- 
ative effort of educators and laymen. The education of children 
cannot take place entirely within the four walls of a school build- 
ing. All that the school can do is to lay the foundation for the 
building of proper democratic and social ideals, attitudes, and 
concepts. For these to mature into patterns of behavior, the stu- 
dents must have a rich variety of significant social experience 
outside the school. Thus the school must in some way stimulate 
the practice of democratic idealism in the home, in the school, 
in the church, and indeed in every center of child activity. It 
is a futile gesture for the school to attempt to develop demo- 
cratic patterns of behavior in students unless there is a counter- 
part of these in the environment outside the school. 

It is difficult to prepare democratic citizens in an atmosphere 
of autocracy. Social values are not easily established in a setting 
where sharp competitive practice is the chief motive. The prob- 
lem must be faced realistically. If educators really mean it when 
they give lip service to the aim of developing children and youth 
into dynamic, democratic citizens, they cannot dodge the issue 
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of also developing adults into dynamic, democratic citizens. ‘These 
two processes must go forward simultaneously. 

This book is an attempt to suggest a unified community edu- 
cational process to meet the needs of children, youth, and adults, 
focalized mainly on the removal of tensions in democratic so- 
ciety. It will prove of interest and value to school administrators, 
teachers, and laymen who are concerned with building an educa- 
tional structure designed to remove some of the blind spots re- 
sulting from current educational practices. 

The writer is deeply indebted to Professor Robert Ulich of 
Harvard University for reading the manuscript and for the con- 
structive criticisms which he made. He is also deeply grateful to 
Laura R. Strebel for careful editorial work on the manuscript. 
The generosity of publishers who permitted the use of materials 
from their publications for documentation, is also appreciated. 

RALPH F. STREBEL, 
Berlin, Germany. 
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PART ONE—THE BASIC CAUSES 
OF SOCIAL UNREST 


CHAPTER 1 
Education and the Peace 


BROADENING THE SCOPE OF EDUCATION 


EMOCRACY as a way Of life is a precious heritage which most 
Americans cherish, and for good reason. Where else in the 
entire world do people have the opportunities found in this 
country? One of our great social legacies is our educational sys- 
tem. What Americans are, to a large extent, is the result of their 
education. American citizens have proved to be extremely flexible 
in adjusting themselves to the over-whelming problems imposed 
upon them by World War II. Their industrial and financial 
achievements were little short of miraculous and their military 
genius and valor on the battlefield were unsurpassed. 
Democracy has not fully arrived, however. With all the gains 
which have been made there are areas in our culture which should 
be expanded if we dre to enjoy the full benefits of our mode of 
life. There is also still another job to be done. For decades to 
come the world will be in a process of recuperation from the death 
struggle between the champions of democracy and those of au- 
tocracy. ‘The military victory which has been achieved is not suff- 
cient to remove the threat of the forces of autocracy. It is common 
knowledge that the insidious influences of Fascism are operating 
actively inside and outside our country. 
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Thus the American public faces two major tasks. First, our 
democratic culture must be protected against the inroads of auto- 
cratic ideology. Second, our political democracy must be ex- 
panded in the direction of social democracy. Education will have 
to assume a major portion of the burden in doing these two jobs. 
Up to this point, American education has generally failed in 
preparing the public to perform these two tasks. A re-direction of 
educational effort is urgently needed. 

Those who attempt to evaluate present-day education can be 
grouped into three categories. Some feel that the educational pro- 
gram is entirely adequate and see no reason for any major re- 
organization. This group, which resists change, constitutes the 
extreme conservative wing of educational thinkers. At the oppo- 
site pole is the group which takes the position that the current 
educational program is in need of complete reorganization. ‘The 
members of this group can find little, if anything, which is right 
about education. ‘They feel that it is a thoroughly outmoded 
process which should be supplanted by one which is totally differ- 
ent in structure and function. Between these two extremes there 
is a third group which recognizes that there are good and bad 
features in American education. This group advocates a reten- 
tion of that which is desirable and a correction of those features 
which need modification. Its members would start where the 
schools are and make them move in the direction they should go. 

Educational Blind Spots. ‘The writer subscribes to the third 
point of view and this book is predicated on it. He discerns spe- 
cific limitations in the effective results of education which need 
immediate correction. The rank and file of American citizens have 
acquired certain attitudes and modes of behavior which are detri- 
mental to the promotion of social democracy. These are the result 
of “blind spots” * in our educational process which, for the good 
of society, must be removed without further delay. 


* A detailed discussion of these inadequacies occurs in chapters 2 through 5. 
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No one will deny that, in general, the run-of-the-mill American 
citizen is a decent, respectable, well-meaning individual. Educa- 
tion is largely responsible for this status of his. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that the vast majority of citizens suffers from these so-called 
“blind spots” which have been developed and made more threat- 
ening to our security by the complexities of a rapidly moving 
social system. In very large measure, Americans have retained 
and attempted to utilize the values which have emerged from the 
agrarian culture of the past. Industrial society of today does not 
permit the leisurely tempo, the independence, and relative secur- 
ity once previously enjoyed. In the effort to use the outmoded 
values in current life, American citizenry has become encum- 
bered with intellectual, social, and spiritual deficiencies which 
create perilous social tensions and unrest. Education has done 
little or nothing to relieve this situation. The persistent failure 
to utilize genuinely social values in his every-day behavior de- 
prives the American citizen of fully enjoying the rich fruits of a 
less turbulent state of social democracy. A more critical effect is 
that the dangers inherent in unresolved unrest have for the past 
two decades become an increasing threat not only to American 
security but to that of the world as well. Education must remove 
these causes of social instability. 


PEACE—A MAJOR FUNCTION OF EDUCATION 


The writer joins with other professional educators in their 
concern to use the process of education to raise the cultural level 
of the people. But, frankly, he is more concerned with making 
a place for education in the preservation of peace. This is not 
to say that the two aims are divergent; they are mutually inclu- 
sive. So few people understand the intimate relationship between 
the proper sort of education and the maintenance of peace that it 
must be stressed in season and out. It can be stated this way: the 
total population, children, youth, and adults must be educated to 
higher cultural levels with adequate emphasis on the values of 
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social democracy. If this can be accomplished, the attitudes which 
make for violent unrest will gradually disappear. ‘This will be the 
first and probably most important step toward continued peace. 

The Choice Between War and Peace. The American public is 
desperately sick of war. Great hopes were raised that the coali- 
tion of nations, which proved so effective in the grim struggle 
against the armed forces of Fascism, would continue to outlaw 
war after the shooting ceased. In all anti-Fascist countries the peo- 
ple were willing to go all-out to destroy the forces of evil, for they 
were committed to the idea that this war would indeed be the last. 
At the moment, the portends for future peace are not bright. A 
prominent radio commentator has introduced his commentary 
with the expression “Backgrounds of World War III.” The news- 
papers and periodicals are full of the accounts of critical disagree- 
ments between the United Nations, partners in war. Turmoil still 
continues in many sections of the globe. Has the peace been lost? 
Some assert that the concept of peace is illusionary. Is this true? 

It is true that the record of world history is studded with an un- 
broken sequence of periodic wars. ‘The phenomenon of war has 
been so persistent in the evolution of civilization that people have 
built around it myths, superstitions, and half-truths which have 
tended to perpetuate it as an agency in social development. Large 
masses believe that wars are inevitable; wars always have oc- 
curred they reason, and therefore always will. These people are 
sincere in this belief, but it is no indication that they really want 
war. Indeed, most people fear and dread it and would be happy 
never to experience another. But, they have resigned themselves 
to its inevitability. 

If war were a natural phenomenon, the concept of its inevita- 
bility would be acceptable; but, it is not a circumstance of natural 
law. War is devised and prosecuted by man. It is an institution 
which the peoples of the world have deliberately incorporated 
into their cultures. It is a relic of jungle barbarism. The will to 
kill, harm, and destroy had its origin in pre-historic times, when, 
probably no other substitute for it was known. Though in the 
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main the cultures of most peoples have gradually evolved to 
higher and higher levels, planned destruction of humans and ma- 
terials has been consciously retained on the plane of bestiality. 
Paradoxically, the methods of maiming and killing have “im- 
proved” in direct ratio with increasing intellectual, scientific, and 
social attainment! It must not be forgotten, however, that this re- 
tention of inhuman practice is the choice of man alone. Further, 
it must be stressed that it is not beyond the power of man to purge 
it from his culture. Speaking on the causes of war Dewey says: * 


I shall not attempt to dogmatize about the causes of modern wars. 
. . .1 do not think that anyone will deny that they are social rather 
than psychological. . . . I do not think, moreover, that anyone will 
deny that economic conditions are powerful among the social causes 
of war. The main point, however, is that whatever the sociological 
causes, they are affairs of tradition, custom, and institutional or- 
ganization, and these factors belong among the changeable mani- 
festations of human nature, not among the unchangeable elements. 


If war were an effective method of solving the problems for 
which it is waged, there might be some reason to argue for its per- 
sistence—but it is not. Study of the results of the major wars of 
the world reveals that usually they have created greater problems 
than those which they attempted to solve. Moreover, in many in- 
stances, peaceful methods could probably have been employed, 
had man used his intelligence instead of brutality in his effort to 
find a solution for his critical problems. 

One of the basic assumptions made in this book is that war is 
not an inevitable phenomenon of social development and thus it 
can be prevented. The concept of the inevitability of war resides 
only in the mind of man. Whether or not countries continue to 
resort to bloodshed in a vain attempt to solve their problems is a 
choice which the peoples of these countries must make. Within 
the next few decades, man will cast the die which will determine 
whether the world will move in the direction of World War III, 
or toward everlasting peace. From the confusing welter of present 


1 John Dewey, “Does Human Nature Change,” The Rotarian, Feb. 1938. 
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influences, which may seem remote to the problem of peace 
versus war, certain trends will weave themselves into patterns of 
thought and behavior which will propel the peoples of the globe 
irrevocably, though imperceptibly, toward one goal or the other. 

A People’s Peace. Genuine peace cannot be created by diplo- 
mats or politicians or military authorities. They have directed the 
end of the recent unholy catastrophe and they will make treaties 
and international agreements. But they will not make peace! All 
that the people of the world can hope for is that the immediate 
settlements, which those in high places will make, will not be so 
badly conceived that it will be impossible for world citizens to con- 
struct a lasting peace within the framework of the society which 
will be created. Probably the structure of the world order of the 
future is already fairly well outlined in the minds of world politi- 
cal leaders. The common man does not know its specifications, nor 
will he be called upon to participate in planning the details of 
its creation. What the peace makers give must be accepted—good, 
bad, or indifferent. Out of the basic structure which evolves, the 
people themselves must determine whether the future will insure 
justice and richness of life for all or ultimate cultural, if not physi- 
cal, annihilation. ‘This obligation we cannot dodge! 

Wars originate in major economic, political, and social crises. 
But, economic, political, and social structures are the creation of 
man. ‘The properties of these structures and the proportions they 
assume are determined by the philosophy of people. The record 
of history has shown that with the termination of each major war 
the treaty negotiators have exacted terms from the vanquished 
which resulted in advantages to the victor and disadvantages to 
the conquered. This is a natural consequence. The war would 
not have been fought if one side or the other did not wish to 
exact its “pound of flesh.” 

Though this futile process has been repeated for centuries, the 
adjustments made through such “peace” negotiations have usually 
constituted only a temporary, make-shift period of apparent social 
quiet, which has been terminated by another brutal outburst in a 
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few years. The reason for the age-old procession of wars is that 
in the past peace makers have never dealt directly with the basic 
causes of war. The victors have usually tinkered with those eco- 
nomic, political, and social adjustments of other peoples in the 
effort to bring them more closely in alignment with their own 
selfish nationalistic interests and ideology. The real causes of war 
reside in the hearts and minds of man. Wars are based on the false 
values of a short-sighted philosophy which have given rise to pat- 
terns of selfish thinking and acting which have periodically led to 
catastrophe. Hitler’s seizure of everything he needed to gain the 
economic and political power he wanted is the horrible climax 
of the use of this barbaric principle. If the elements of brutality 
which he used be disregarded, for example, his wholesale en- 
slavement and murder of countless people, and his grand larceny 
executed on a colossal scale—“refinements’” of his own invention 
—the pattern for his aggressive action can be found in the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. ‘The main differences, however, are that the politi- 
cal dissections mandated at Versailles were only miniatures, and 
they were “legalized” by the regulations of international law. 

In reality, what was accomplished by the Versailles Treaty 
which was made after the “war to end all wars?” Only an armi- 
stice, which gave the vanquished time to prepare to wage another 
war. The economic and political advantages exacted by the allies 
were ground under the treads of Hitler’s soulless panzer units. 
The net loss suffered by the “victors” is astronomical in compari- 
son with the “mess of pottage’” gained. The old formulas for 
peace cannot work in “One World” any more than they could in 
the past when we did not consider the world as we do today. 

A People’s Peace Through Education. Educators warned in 
1919 that no lasting peace could be effected unless the peoples 
of the world were made ready, through education, to make it 
work. But the peace-makers were too short sighted to recognize 
the relationship between education and peace. Their interest was 
mainly in political and economic maneuvering. They could think 
only in terms of the old impotent formulas. 
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Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews, who served in 1919 as a Special Col- 
laborator of the United States Office of Education, presented to 
the Inter-Allied Conference for the League of Nations a resolu- 
tion in favor of creating an International Bureau of Education. 
This resolution was never discussed by the “Big Four.” A second 
resolution was drawn up jointly by the International Council of 
Women and the Suffragist Conference of the Allied Countries and 
the United States. A League Commission headed by Woodrow 
Wilson received the delegation for half an hour. ‘The minutes of 
the Commission in reporting on this conference state: ‘President 
Wilson said that it had been a pleasure to hear their (the delega- 
tion) speeches, and if it were not possible to accede to all the re- 
quests it was only because the League could not begin by arrang- 
ing all the affairs of mankind, not because the Commission did 
not agree that the demands were excellent.” * ‘This was certainly 
a polite diplomatic dismissal! 

It is significant that at the time herculean efforts of educators 
and laymen were necessary to win over the United States delega- 
tion to the United Nations Conference in San Francisco to sup- 
port the establishment of an International Organization for Edu- 
cational and Cultural Co-operation. ‘This was finally sanctioned 
aS a semi-autonomous body in the Social and Economic Coun- 
cil.** The peoples of the world should be thankful that for the 
first time in world history education has been recognized as an 
agency in preserving peace. We now have an international educa- 
tional charter. 

An educational charter is only a start. Any document is a soul- 
less instrument totally impotent in and of itself to take one sig- 
nificant step. Accordingly, the charter for UNESCO provides only 


* For an authentic record of the struggle for an international organiza- 
tion of education see, Forerunners of the International Bureau of Education, 
by Dr. P. Rossello, translated by Marie Butts, 1944. 

** On November 17, 1945, the charter for this organization was officially 
approved by the United Nations in London under the name of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
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the means of international co-operation; it merely gives the signal 
to go ahead. The people must make it function. Assuming that 
the peoples of the world were unaware of the mistakes they made 
at the conclusion of former wars, which in a few years again pre- 
cipitated more bloodshed and devastation, their actions were un- 
moral. If the same mistakes are made now after World War II, 
it is gross immorality. Education must concern itself with prepar- 
ing the minds and hearts of the peoples of the world for peace. 
Will the challenge be accepted? | 

Penalty of Failure. Another war may mean the extermination 
of civilization. The world was horrified at the frightful destruc- 
tion caused by the crude robot bombs used in the last war. It must 
be recalled that at the time they were used they were limited in 
both range and explosive power, aimless, and directionally uncer- 
tain. It does not take much of a stretch of the imagination, how- 
ever, to anticipate what science can do, in the next decade or two, 
in “perfecting” this clumsy instrument. 

One day just before the close of the last war the world was 
startled by the release of atomic energy. It is common knowledge 
that the first two exhibitions at Hiroshima and Nagasaki were 
only small demonstrations of the possibilities of destruction when 
atomic energy is used to devastate. It is known that highly “re- 
fined” types of bombs are being produced in quantity and scien- 
tists have warned that there is no military or scientific defense 
against them. At the moment, there probably is a sufficient num- 
ber of these new bombs in existence to obliterate completely the 
entire culture and most of the people on the North American 
continent. Compulsory military training of youth, and a colossal 
army, navy, and air force would be no protection against an 
ageressor nation in possession of such bombs. The pattern of war- 
fare has been changed. The objective of destroying the military 
personnel and materiel of an adversary can no longer operate to 
determine strategy. The entire world has degenerated to the low 
cultural level which sanctions the practice of obliterating civilian 
populations and their material and spiritual culture. That is what 
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the future holds if the traditional patterns of peace bargaining 
are again stupidly followed. 

Effect of Unresolved Social Unrest. Earlier in this chapter the 
statement was made that social unrest is a threat to security. ‘The 
temporary, superficial measures which have been taken in the 
past to prevent open breaks in international relations succeeded 
for a while, but genuine social equilibrium can never be re-estab- 
lished and maintained until the actual causes for such unrest are 
removed. One cannot cure an ulcerated tooth with the applica- 
tion of oil of cloves. It may relieve the pain temporarily, but ulti- 
mately the tooth must be extracted. 

The unresolved economic and social tensions in Germany were 
the immediate causes which gave rise to the Hitlerian Movement. 
France, Belgium, Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece, Czechoslovakia, 
and the rest of the countries defeated by the Nazis were not really 
conquered. At first, the violent Gestapo methods worked fairly 
effectively in controlling open revolt; but ultimately Nazi despot- 
ism bred a vicious, well-organized underground movement of 
irreconcilables adept in the secret destruction of Nazis and their 
materiel. The Nazis created unrest which they could control by 
external pressures for only a short time. They did not remove the 
causes for unrest and, therefore, they could not cure that unrest. 

A further fact to be kept in mind is that mal-content and social 
unrest cannot be localized within the confines of a given country. 
The Comintern Pact was of major importance in America until 
Russia became an ally of the United Nations. The German Amer- 
ican Bund, the America First Committee, the Silver Shirts, the 
Christian Front, the No-Foreign War Committee, and a large 
number of other subversive, anti-democratic movements, follow- 
ing the lead of foreign propaganda, operated in the open until 
Pearl Habor. Since the close of the war, such movements are again 
cautiously rearing their ugly heads into the light of day. There is 
no evidence that they are now being nurtured, as in the past, by 
foreign Fascist mal-contents, but this is no longer necessary. These 
American Fascists have been thoroughly infected by the germ of 
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Fascism and are well equipped to carry forward the Fascist cause. 
The unresolved problems of racial, national, and religious hatreds 
in this country are an excellent culture for the Fascist germ to 
feed upon. The subversive movements may be outlawed, but that 
will not cure the social cancer. So long as unresolved unrest is 
permitted to exist anywhere in the world, inevitably it will spread, 
resulting in a dangerous threat to security. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM NEEDED 


What does this all add up to? Simply that if the peoples of the 
world are really sincere in their desire to outlaw war, they are 
forced to remove its basic motivations within themselves, rather 
than tamper with temporary adjustments of the results of such 
fundamental motivations. The surgeon does not cure a case of 
appendicitis by applying cold packs to the patient; he removes the 
appendix. This operation is uncomfortable and inconvenient to 
the patient for a time, but it usually saves his life. It will be tem- 
porarily uncomfortable and inconvenient to readjust economic, 
political, and social values from a rigid individualistic and ma- 
terialistic base to one broadly social, providing equal rights for all 
peoples. It will hurt a great deal until people get used to the idea, 
but it may save the patient’s life—civilization. 

The changing of basic motivations is the issue faced by the 
people of the world right now. The war has been won militarily 
by the United Nations. What kind of a future will the victory 
bring? Will people continue to think in terms of their own selfish 
interests? Will they again think only of nationalistic interests, 
exacting their respective “pounds of flesh” in complete disregard 
of the consequences? This the victors can do, but is it wise? Or 
will they this time project their vision beyond the immediate pres- 
ent and lay the foundation for a just and lasting peace? That is 
the issue which we have to face. 

The writer is convinced that the American public wants no 
more of war. Further, he feels that though education is not a 
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panacea for the maintenance of peace, it has a significant part to 
play. Major economic, political, and juridical adjustments are 
necessary, but education must take its place along with them. The 
major purpose at hand, therefore, is to outline the nature of an 
educational process focalized directly on the problem of prepar- 
ing the minds and hearts of the American citizenry, on all age 
levels, to participate in the operation of a peace of justice and 
permanence. 

The statement has been made that wars are basically the result 
of unresolved social unrest which has led to revolt and from 
revolt to military conflict. ‘These social stresses and tensions exist 
now, as in the past, throughout the entire globe. ‘The United 
States is not free from them. We magnanimously talk about re- 
moving the danger spots which exist abroad, but is not this naive 
when we have failed to do that very thing right here in this coun- 
try? Before Americans attempt to reform the world, they must 
first learn to solve their own problems at home. 

Preliminary to suggesting the nature of the process needed here 
in the United States, it is necessary to analyze the causes of social 
unrest found in American democracy. In the attempt to segment 
these deficiencies for treatment into separate chapters, which make 
up the balance of Part I of this book, an element of artificiality 
has been introduced. Obviously, cultural deficiencies are not mu- 
tually exclusive and, moreover, they are closely inter-related. In 
fact, there is a direct causal relationship between them. For exam- 
ple, in chapter 2 the lethargy of democratic peoples is discussed 
in some detail. But, a basic cause of this trait is the lack of knowl- 
edge of its social consequences. This has been made the subject 
of chapter 5. ! 

Despite this shortcoming in organization, the decision has been 
made to deal with these cultural deficiencies as the subjects of 
separate chapters. This choice was made for purposes of emphasis 
and simplicity. ‘The reader is warned, however, that as it stands, 
the treatment is oversimplified; behavior cannot be divided into 
neat, unrelated compartments. 
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No claim is made that the treatment of the stresses and ten- 
sions in American democracy is complete. There are many which 
have been purposely neglected because they bear only a somewhat 
remote relationship to the problems of maintaining a just and 
enduring peace. If one were writing in general on the problems 
of American democracy, these neglected issues would be stressed. 

The educational program needed to remove the provocations 
of war is suggested in the balance of the book beginning with 
chapter 6. The writer is aware that he has described an educa- 
tional process which is designed to effect significant changes in 
the philosophy of the people. ‘To attempt this is an ambitious en- 
deavor. Only the idealist would be rash enough to dream of mak- 
ing more than slight progress along this line even over a long 
period of time. No one expects that the thinking and behavior of 
people can change by anything other than a painfully slow proc- 
ess, moving ahead by almost imperceptible degrees. Thus, it is 
not the purpose in the succeeding chapters to set up a plan which 
will effect miraculous results, but rather to suggest proposals 
which will initiate the process of change and give it continued 
direction in the course that should be followed. 

Frequent reference is made to conditions in Nazi Germany. 
This is done, first because the reading public is quite generally 
familiar with Nazi ideology; second, the Nazi system being the 
best example of a modern Fascist state in an industrial age, clearly 
reveals the possibilities of the vicious practices in such a state; and 
third, the Nazi educational system is the best modern example of 
education for autocracy. In chapters 12 and 13 certain important 
points of similarity and difference are indicated in the programs 
of Nazi education and education in this country. 

No attempt is made to deal with a major curricular re-organiza- 
tion, courses of study, or methods of teaching. The purpose is 
to answer these two questions: “What are the basic causes of social 
unrest as provocations of war?” “What kind of an educational 
program is needed to remove these provocations?” The assump- 
tion is made that the school is a going concern. The start is made 
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where the schools are at the present time and details a process 
applicable to any situation. 

It is implicit that major reorganizations are no doubt needed. 
Most educators feel that they are, but, unfortunately, basic re- 
organizations are too slow in coming. The start must be made at 
once! Changes of major proportions will necessarily come with 
the unfolding of the described process. Not one element of the 
program would have to be delayed for any great length of time 
to have the plan in complete operation, assuming, of course, that 
there is adequate leadership. 


CHAPTER 2 
Lethargy and Materialism 


SOCIAL LETHARGY 


MERICAN democracy has tremendous reserve power and an in- 
domitable spirit which, when drawn upon in crises, will 
carry it to unprecedented heights of social achievement. This fact 
was well demonstrated in the last war. ‘The danger to the demo- 
cratic way of life is that for long periods of time its powers and 
spirit are permitted to remain dormant. Democracy seems unwill- 
ing to use its vital forces to the full until it is plunged into a state 
of extreme emergency. Some say that this is democracy’s method 
—we muddle along when the going is easy. If this be the case, it is 
time that a new method be adopted. It is not suggested that the 
feverish war-time tempo should be the standard. That would be 
impossible; but from here on, this country should never again 
be caught in the depths of such a social, political, and intellec- 
tual unawareness as existed in 1941. 

Axis Appraisal of Democracy. ‘The Axis countries were encour- 
aged to launch their plan of conquest by a misinterpretation of 
democratic vitality. Their leaders judged our easygoing compla- 
cency to be unmistakable evidence of moral decline. Democracy 
and the free peoples of the world proved to be bewildering to the 
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methodical Fascist mind. In 1935, Dr. Karl Haushofer, the father 
of German geopolitics, a confidant and adviser of Hitler, com- 
mented, after a visit to the United States, “The America of today 
is tired and old, amazingly old.’’ Rauschning has interpreted this 
concept in the following manner: ? 


This sober and sensible nation (United States), no longer dream- 
ing of glory and heroism, a nation of petty bourgeois, would be much 
too clear-headed to fail to see the uselessness of a renewed struggle 
with Germany. . . . It is known that this line of thought has for a 
long time ruled among the leading members of the Party (Nazi), and 
that it largely determined the policy pursued against Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. 


The National Socialists in their confident manner were con- 
vinced that they understood the temper of the democracies. ‘They 
saw us as soft and flabby, wholly unable to cope with a major 
crisis. ‘They concluded that our interest in golf, contract bridge, 
movies, and baseball was more consuming than our love of free- 
dom. Money making, indulgence in luxury, and comfortable liv- 
ing had left us without civic responsibility. 

Democracy’s Appraisal of Itself. The free peoples, on the other 
hand, thought that the democracies could go on forever in their 
established ways. ‘They did not awaken from their dream-world 
existence until almost too late; the insurmountable physical bar- 
riers against attack would keep us secure. France had its great 
Maginot Line, Britain its turbulent English Channel, and the 
United States the gaping Atlantic Ocean; impregnable obstacles 
behind each of which the respective democracies could rest, know- 
ing they could be safe and contented. 

The Awakening. All through the rapid advancement of Axis 
ageression, however, a strong reaction gradually set in among the 
free peoples. More and more they were rousing out of their self- 
assurance, and they grew increasingly restive over continued ap- 
peasement. ‘he lumbering giant was stirring; the pulse beat was 


1 Hermann Rauschning, The Revolution of Nihilism, p. 196. 
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quickening. When the outlook was blackest with France, Belgium, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and other Western powers prostrate, this 
sleeping giant stirred himself to full wakefulness. His power, his 
ability, his democratic consciousness never had been dead— 
merely dormant, inactive. He shook himself as if to ward off those 
desperately disastrous blows and swung into action. The threat- 
ened menace to a century or more of freedom revived a sleeping 
spirit. One by one the fetters of indifference, inhibition, easy- 
going laziness were shaken loose. It took a catastrophe to do it; 
in the doing, democracy rose to majestic heights. 

Lessons to Be Learned. Two important lessons stand out crys- 
tal clear from the struggle from which democracy has emerged a 
victor. First, its attitude toward world problems invited its ene- 
mies to attack in the confidence that democracy was weak. This 
provocation to attack will be difficult to explain to the coming 
generations of free people. Second, and more important, it has 
been clearly demonstrated that the forces of democracy can unite 
to shatter any threat to its existence. This capacity for unified 
action in war and the proven ability of such unity make it certain 
that democratic peoples have the power to resolve any of the issues 
blocking the way to peace. 

The Present Need. Carlson, in Undercover, reveals that before 
the last war, tons of Axis propaganda were shipped directly from 
Germany to dupes in this country to be distributed by them 
through subversive organizations of which they were members. 
He estimates that Hitler spent $300,000,000 a year in his efforts 
to create a world revolution. 

It is a matter of record that with the rise of Fascism in Europe 
there was an alarming increase in the number of anti-democratic 
societies established in America which enrolled millions of fol- 
lowers. ‘The leaders of these movements built their power on the 
lack of an understanding of the values of a democracy. The ac- 
tivities of these Fascist organizations centered around the incite- 
ment of hate of one minority group for another. Their major 
objective was to undermine the foundation on which democracy 
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is resting. They came too close to success for comfort, largely be- 
cause of the total lack of vigilance on the part of the believers in 
democracy. Even now, America is infested with those who would 
overthrow democracy; they are in the Halls of Congress, in our 
pulpits, in our classrooms, in our courts. 

If the causes of social unrest be removed from the American 
scene there will be less reason for subversive attack upon our 
democratic form of government. Education must inject more dy- 
namics into the prosecution of civic responsibilities and take 
measures to prevent the destruction of the State. Education is a 
potent force that will accomplish this end, but the purpose must 
be clear in the minds of the people. Dynamic civic action must 
replace lethargy in our pattern of living. 


MATERIALISTIC PHILOSOPHY 


Civilization has only begun to mature. A marvelous material 
culture has been created, which if used correctly, would raise 
standards of fruitful living to unprecedented heights.* Unfortu- 
nately, the development of material culture has been overstressed 
at the cost of a comparable development of a worthy non-material 
culture. Through this disparity, there has been created a social 
machine evolving into a monster on the loose, which unless con- 
trolled, may completely destroy its creator. 

Impact of Atomic Energy. The discovery of the release of 
atomic energy is the latest contribution to material culture. Its 


* For the purpose of clarity the writer interprets the concept of “culture” 
as that which man through his own ingenuity has created. Roughly it can be 
differentiated into two aspects, not mutually exclusive-material and non- 
material. This separation is probably an over-simplification yet convenient 
for purposes of analysis. The terms used imply the nature of the differentia- 
tion. Thus material culture would include such things as cars, homes, 
clothing, transportation systems, communication systems, and in fact, all of 
our man-made material facilities for the operation of our social system. 
Non-material culture includes our ideology, music, art, literature, and the like. 
In no sense does culture include the characteristics transmitted through bio- 
logical inheritance, nor does it include elements of the natural environment. 
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first use brought horror and destruction. It has spread such a pall 
over the entire globe that all thinking people, for the first time, 
have been faced with the reality of total destruction. Its initial 
practical demonstration was to test its power to destroy humans 
and their culture. Its success in destruction is breath-taking. 

There are two basic implications in the use of atomic energy: 
first, the motivation for its discovery was not to benefit but to de- 
stroy humans and their works; and, second, the discovery of 
atomic energy makes possible the ultimate in energy and power. 
It can be used in one of two ways—to bring about destruction 
of global life and property, or to open the way to the most abun- 
dant living the world has ever known. Which way will it be? 
Have we broadened that gap between our material and non- 
material cultural development to the point where it cannot be 
bridged in time to save us from impending doom? ‘The forces of 
education must work desperately hard to inculcate those spiritual 
values in hearts and minds of the people that will make possible 
the use of atomic energy for constructive purposes. 

Freedom from Want. Civilization has made great strides in its 
evolution, but spiritual values are not yet, to any appreciable 
degree, basic to the philosophy of the masses. Their behavior is 
still motivated by unsocial, if not anti-social desires. Man’s re- 
sponses to life situations are a queer mixture of the highly culti- 
vated on one hand, and grossly base reactions on the other. This 
indicates a dangerous lack of integration. It is so easy to swing 
with perfect tranquillity from the highest levels of social sensitiv- 
ity to the lowest depths of cultural crudity with the slightest shift- 
ing of the social scene. Will Durant has aptly said, ‘““We are the 
same boy but with a bigger gun.” Without mental disturbance 
and with a free conscience, Americans can order behavior which 
is based on any set of values it is convenient for them to choose. 
What is needed is a stabilizing force that will strengthen the will 
to act for the greatest good at all times. 

Unsocial and anti-social thinking and practice result in inequal- 
ities and inequities which are the root causes of social tensions. 
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When these unwholesome pressures become too great, they burst 
through the normal social controls into violent cultural convul- 
sions which become a major threat to social stability. Inability 
to remove the root causes of social unsettlement has kept civiliza- 
tion from maturing. 

Civilization is only a thin cultural veneer. It is too weak and 
artificial to hold back the periodic violent convulsions stirred up 
by the cultural strains that are created. For example, the world is 
abundantly equipped to provide its more than 2,000,000,000 in- 
habitants with all that is needed for rich, significant living, yet 
people are too grossly stupid to utilize equitably the limitless 
available resources. Out of the mismanagement of natural re- 
sources and the products of labor comes the conflict between those 
who have and those who have not. These crises arise because men 
have not yet learned to use the facilities for living for the best 
interests of all. The economic problem of the moment is to devise 
a plan which will provide for an equitable distribution of wealth 
and resources. This is basic and fundamental to the concept of 
economic freedom as we would enjoy it. 

The statement has been made many times that the last war was 
fought to bring the four freedoms to all the peoples of the world. 
Freedom from want is one of them. Will Rogers Junior says: ? 


Just as we have to pay for war and for destruction, so will we have 
to pay for reconstruction. . . . The reconstruction of friendly areas 
at our own expense is just as important to the preservation of the 
American way of life as is destruction of enemy areas—which we do at 
our own expense. . . . We are simply going to have to learn that, in 
order to get a lasting peace, America will have to lose money for sev- 
eral years after the war is over—just as she has been losing money for 
the years that the war has been in operation. If it is “good business” 
to build up a strong Army. . . then it is “good business” for us to 
make a little investment in reconstruction of the world. . . . I came 
to Congress to try to make this war the last one. I find here in Con- 
gress the same attitudes which defeated a workable peace the last 


2 Will Rogers, Jr. “Let’s Make This the Last War.” The Journal of the 
National Educational Association, p. 130-132, May, 1943. 
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time. . . . Let’s make this the last war—even if we have to spend sev- 
eral billion dollars on the peace. It will be a great deal cheaper than 
spending several hundred billions of dollars on another war twenty- 
five years from now... . 


Will the American people pay the price to buy freedom from 
want for all people, or will selfish materialistic interests continue 
to dominate? It will cost us money, dollars by the billions—dollars 
out of the pockets of American taxpayers to help free the world 
from want. Although the standard of living in the United States 
is the highest the world has ever known, the evidence shows that 
even here, there is not universal freedom from want. 

Gundlach states that the function of an economic system is to 
provide people with the necessary materials for living, but that in 
the United States the first emphasis is on profits and interest, and 
only secondary emphasis is placed on human satisfactions. He 
shows that human activities are divided into three groups: ® 


(a) those in which men exercise control over nature; (b) those which 
involve interpersonal relations, which are kindly, cooperative and 
human; and (c) those which involve interpersonal relations in which 
men treat each other as things, by force to dominate or be dominated. 


He further states that an economic system which operates on 
the basis of the third group results in man dominating man, as is 
too often typified by the unfavorable relations of manager to em- 
ployee, salesman to purchaser, advertiser to consumer, master to 
slave, conqueror to conquered. He makes this significant com- 
ment: “Conflict and war do not arise from attempts of man to 
control nature, or of man to co-operate with man, but only from 
attempts to dominate and use other men.” ¢ 

The Present Problem. Before the American people try to show 
the world how to develop a new social order which will be free 


3 Ralph H. Gundlach, “The Psychological Bases for Permanent Peace,” 
The Journal of Social Psychology, p. 311, November, 1942. 
4Ibid., p. 312. 
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from want and the threat of future wars, they have a little un- 
finished business to accomplish at home. The deep impress of 
materialism and selfishness must be purged from economic life. 

Sherwood Gates, a member of the Federal Security Agency, 
Says: © 


. ... We must win democracy at home. . . . Postwar reconstruc- 
tion must begin now in our own embattled land. . . . We must dis- 
cuss and tackle and solve problems of distribution and scarcity and 
monopoly, of employment, of housing, of education, of social jus- 
tice... . The “forgotten” men-the unemployed, the dispossessed, 
the slum-dwellers, the share croppers, the hitherto-unwanted-youth, 
the Negroes—must not be pushed aside against a “more convenient 
day.” The eventual emancipation of man will find effective dynamic 
only in his accelerated emancipation in the here and now. 


The desire of the American public to get back to “normalcy’”’ 
is well described in an editorial published in Life.* 


A store in Texas boasts it sold a mink coat every day during the 
Christmas buying spree. Los Angeles shoppers were described as 
“ferocious.” Stores in New York, for perhaps the first time in the 
history of extravagance, had for sale perfumes for men and mink 
coats for dogs. Nothing like the crowds had been seen in the U. S. 
before. And on Christmas day every man, woman and child in Amer- 
ica, given the capacity and a wild disregard of the consequences, can, 
according to the Department of Agriculture, stuff himself with five 
pounds of meat for dinner. 

This is weird news to set alongside a doubling of infant mortality 
in Paris, of rations among the Poles “so little that a man cannot live 
and just so much that he cannot die.” Present U. S. food consump- 
tion is figured at 3,300 calories daily, 200 above prewar. By contrast 
England has 2,923 and going down. Russia is estimated at 2,000, 
France 1,500, the American zone in Germany 1,354, Italy 1,000, 
Greece (without UNRRA) 970, and so on over a cold and hungry 
continent. Such arithmetic tells only a half truth for poor distribu- 
tion allows those with black-market purses to do better... . But 


5 Sherwood Gates, “Education for the Post-War World.” Teacher Education 
Journal, p. 171, March, 1942. 
6 Life, p. 20, December 24, 1945. 
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every American who can look at a picture knows by now that too 
much of the globe, on this 1,945th anniversary of our Lord and the 
brotherhood of man, is little better than a crawling Belsen. 


It would be possible to add illustration after illustration to 
show that materialism permeates the philosophy of the people of 
the United States. All people are entitled to as much of the world’s 
goods as it is equitable for them to have. But unfortunately, at 
times many of them have not been too scrupulous as to how they 
acquired their share of the goods. ‘The dominant passion has 
been acquisitiveness and this has been one of the chief motiva- 
tions of life and, incidentally, one of the major causes of social 
tension. Again it must be repeated that there has been a dispro- 
portionate development of material culture over our ethical cul- 
ture. This development has caused serious social dislocations and 
critical strains in society. Undue emphasis upon materialism is 
one of the cultural deficiencies which education must remove. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Menace of Isolattonism 


S PEOPLE elevate their sights beyond their limited national bor- 
ders, the outmoded concept of isolationism should drop out 
of perspective. Broad vision is incompatible with narrow provin- 
cialism. The dynamics of “One World” have stimulated thinking 
too far in the direction of complete international co-operative 
activity to permit action in terms of national aloofness. The ante- 
cedents of World War II show clearly that the security and wel- 
fare of one nation are at stake while other nations are seething 
with turmoil. The unresolved economic and social revolutions in 
Germany and Italy ultimately embroiled the entire world. 

The national concept of citizenship must be extended to in- 
clude the world. 'To provide for the spread of freedom and justice, 
those who enjoy it must be the ones to establish it on a global 
scale. It must be remembered that to broaden the humanitarian 
values as a foundation for a decent world order, changes in politi- 
cal philosophy must be made. These modifications will not be- 
come a reality until an even greater degree of social consciousness 
for the peoples of the world is developed by Americans than they 
now have for their own countrymen. 

Need for Global Thinking. Isolationism is an attitude born of 
ignorance of its implications, fear or hatred or disrespect of other 
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peoples, and a smug feeling of self-sufficiency. The isolationist re- 
fuses to recognize the importance of co-operative international 
action. He does not admit that he has any responsibility for the 
welfare of other peoples. 

This attitude is dangerous to security and education has a big 
job to do in removing it. One of the most important factors in its 
removal is to develop in the minds of all an understanding of and 
appreciation for the cultural contributions made by other peoples 
to our own culture. We talk glibly about our international lean- 
ings, but unfortunately we lack the basic cultural understandings 
and appreciations which are the necessary prerequisites to intell1- 
gent international action. 

To become citizens of the world with its accompanying social 
responsibilities does not compromise one’s citizenship in his own 
country. Exactly the contrary is true. Persons cannot become good 
citizens of their own country if they permit the persistence of un- 
bearable conditions abroad, for such conditions stand as a con- 
stant threat to democracy. 

It has been demonstrated over and over again that the forces 
which check and balance the behavior and well being of all 
peoples are global in scope. Who can deny that in the rise of 
civilization nations have slowly evolved from local to state to na- 
tional self-sufficiency into a condition of world-wide interdepend- 
ence? As far back as 1919, this fact was known to the thinking 
public, yet the vast majority of Americans were too internation- 
ally sterile to recognize it or heed its portents. They preferred to 
“keep out of entangling alliances’”—a pre-World War I slogan 
which was quickly grasped and doggedly retained as a model for 
foreign policy. ‘That it did not work is self-evident. The United 
States did not keep out of entangling alliances in spite of all the 
vocal protestations and mental reservations to the contrary. For 
years, business and industry deliberately plunged head-long into 
the most dangerous and explosive of all relationships with for- 
eign powers. The protection of business interests has been a promi- 
nent factor in our international policy. At the same time, the 
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American people have studiously avoided the establishment of 
other types of relationships which could have kept the economic 
activity from being a liability in international understandings. 
America has played with the fire of economic entanglements—it 
paid well, yet blindly refused to create an effective “‘fire depart- 
ment” to protect against getting seriously burned. 

Our state of complete unreadiness to cope with the terrific im- 
pact of a global war, when it was precipitated upon us, and our 
initial difficulty in welding together the free peoples of the world 
into a single unit to fight for our existence were products of pro- 
vincial isolationism. After heartbreaking years, not too late, but 
surely not too soon, readiness and co-operative action, based on a 
quickly established, patched-up concept of world citizenship, have 
been effected. Only until this point of co-ordinated action was 
reached, could the forces of decency successfully challenge the 
erroneous concept that “might makes right.” The singleness of 
purpose and the co-operative action of the international forces of 
decency that were developed in wartime must be preserved. This 
singleness of purpose and these dynamics which were born of the 
war must be preserved for the maintenance of peace. They are 
new social and political movements not yet formulated into pat- 
terns of action which must receive not only sanction but a man- 
date from the people for activation. The hope of a lasting peace 
rests upon the ability to establish principles of world citizenship. 

Narrow Concept of Patriotism. ‘The concept of patriotism in 
the United States has been narrow and provincial. “America right 
or wrong” is a dangerous affirmation. In his failure to broaden 
his horizon to encompass the world the citizen does a real dis- 
service to his own country. If the people of a country continue 
to hide their heads in the sand, refusing to project their influ- 
ence beyond their national borders, they become impotent to 
combat those trends which in the end threaten their own security. 

One does not become a good citizen of one country by hating or 
disparaging the nationals of other countries, even erstwhile ene- 
mies. Obviously, no freedom-loving individual can feel anything 
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but a sincere and justifiable hatred for Nazi Nihilism with its 
brutality and sadism. No decent person can do less than hate 
Mussolini’s “stab in the back.” No human being worthy of the 
name can fail to be aroused to anger and extreme hatred of a sys- 
tem which dictates the beheading of air men brought down by 
the Japanese and the slaughter of wounded soldiers. ‘These feel- 
ings. of deep resentment and intense hatreds are inevitable. It 
would be a real miscarriage of justice if all the perpetrators of 
international crimes were not appropriately punished. Further, 
no freedom-inspired individual wants anything less than the total 
destruction of the systems which warp the minds of humans, im- 
pelling them to commit such atrocities on their fellows. We want 
hatreds, not of individuals, but of systems. 

Aggressiveness Not Inherent. If it were genetically sound that 
the militaristic tendencies of the Germans, or the brutality of the 
Japanese, or the cowardly bullying of the Italians were inherent 
in these respective peoples, then our problem would assume dif- 
ferent proportions. But there is no evidence to establish this falla- 
cious theory. The jungle characteristics which have aroused us to 
such righteous abhorrence are the products of cultural influence. 
Where are the war-like tendencies of first generation Americans 
of German birth, or the brutality and the sadism of the Nazi in 
these people? Such tendencies never appear under the influence 
of normal democratic culture. 

Indeed, the history of Germany is studded with periods of genu- 
ine idealism. The Protestant Reformation is a case in point. 
Martin Luther, professor in the elector of Saxony’s University of 
Wittenberg, set Germany afire with his liberal teaching. In spite 
of all the Pope could do to frustrate his efforts, a large propor- 
tion of the Germans followed Luther. His famous Ninety-five 
theses tacked to the door of the castle church in Wittenberg in 
1517 were symbolic of the spirit of the freedom the people sought 
~in the sixteenth century. 

A modern example is found in the design and intent of the 
Weimar Republic. As late as 1919, the defeated, war-weary people 
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of Germany, in true democratic style, elected by popular vote 423 
delegates to a constitutional convention, and several of them were 
women-—an unprecedented phenomenon in German history. The 
constitutional provisions which were established created the basis 
of a democratic social order founded on the same values to which 
we ourselves subscribe. In its infancy it died, but not because it 
lacked idealism. The victorious allies made the great mistake of 
not completing the job, first by failing to give adequate economic 
and moral support to the new democracy, and second by failing 
to effect the total liquidation of the Junker system. Although 
Germany established a democracy, it was possible for her edu- 
cational system and social organization to be increasingly in- 
fluenced by nationalistic and militaristic forces. Labor and the 
social democrats were eager to give democracy a trial, but it 
never had a chance because of the systematic sabotage from the 
powerful influences operating behind the scenes. This, aided by 
the stupid diplomacy of the democracies, did an effective job of 
killing the republic in the short space of fourteen years. 

In a broadcast over the Columbia Broadcasting System, Deems 
Taylor, on January 31, 1943, quoted from a letter written by an 
Ensign stationed somewhere in the Pacific. ‘This Naval Officer ex- 
pressed the same point of view as follows: 


Even the imposing Wagner, whose Siegfriedian superman is the 
idol of the so-called Aryan race, seems soft and gentle as the passion- 
ate themes of his ‘Liebestod’ flow from the phonograph, and in them 
I see some faint hope of re-humanizing the German peoples. Deep 
down, there must be hidden characteristics inherited from other gen- 
erations—characteristics of love and gentleness that may somehow, 
some day, come out in spite of the harsh environment and brutal 
philosophies to which they have been subjected. ‘The day may come 
when Strauss waltzes will once again be played, while mustached 
burgomeisters drink foaming beer in some garden. So be it also with 
Italy. Pagliacci, the clown, laughs in the midst of tribulation, though 
his heart be sad. In Venice, too, the gondoliers may sing again. ‘Mad- 
ame Butterfly,’ he writes, completes the trio. Just now all the world 
is filled with hate for the yellow men of the land of the Rising Sun, 
but perhaps, after we’ve removed the fiendish maniacs at the top— 
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for again, I don’t think the mass of the peoples are truly to blame 
—after this bloody sun, I say, has set on the misery of the Orient, 
perhaps it will rise anew casting its comforting rays on the land of 
pagodas, ‘Un Bel Di’. . . . One Fine Day. 


Redirecting National Aims. In removing the “Prussianistic’ 
tendencies of the German people, the democracies must co-operate 
in helping them to get rid of the militaristic aspects of their cul- 
ture. There should be no wish to exterminate the Germans. They 
must be lived with in the world family of nations, not reduced to 
a state of impotence by breaking them economically and ostraciz- 
ing them socially. They must be helped to rid themselves of those 
culturally unfavorable tendencies which are a threat to interna- 
tional security. This means that Americans cannot possibly think 
in terms of isolationism, for it falls to us to lead the way. The 
only hope of security from future German threats is to aid in the 
reconstruction of their culture with the emphasis on those favor- 
able aspects which the Germans have to contribute. 

The redirection of national aims cannot be done in a day or a 
year or a generation. It will be a discouragingly slow process 
studded with failures and set-backs. It must be kept in mind that 
since the time of Bismarck, the German thinking has been poi- 
soned by the concepts of militarism. Along the uneven course 
of the cultural reconstruction of Germany it will probably be 
necessary at certain points to use pressure and indeed force, if the 
evolutionary process bends in the slightest manner in the direc- 
tion of previous Nazi expressions. This time the democracies 
should be grimly determined, but highly intelligent about their 
task. Germany should be taught to conduct itself like a civilized 
nation and continue to develop its rich culture which has made 
such a contribution to the world. 

The Task Ahead. The hope of the future does not rest in build- 
ing up hatreds for the peoples of the Axis countries, but rather 
for the systems which have warped their minds and their social 
philosophy. All energies should be devoted to the removal of the 
causes which have made the attitudes and the behavior of the 
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peoples of enemy countries untenable in a world which is closely 
knit and mutually inter-dependent. 

There is serious question whether or not the American public 
is philosophically ready to assume the burdens of this important 
task which lies ahead. There is reason to believe that isolationism 
is not yet an attitude of the past. It was significant that in 1944, 
during the height of the war, the Wisconsin primaries repudiated 
the late Wendell Willkie, who had a positive international point 
of view and a formulated program. This situation would not ap- 
pear so revealing if Willkie had been defeated in favor of one who 
also had strong, even if different international leanings. This was 
not the case, however, as the reading public well knows. Willkie 
was repudiated in favor of those who were non-commital with 
respect to their international views, if they held any at all. This 
appeared to the thinking citizen as an ominous straw in the wind. 
At the same time, one wondered if the American public was not, 
as in 1919, swinging back to isolationism which had proved to be 
such a miserable failure. There is very little on the horizon to 
indicate a changed international outlook. 

World Citizenship and National Interests. The task of devel- 
oping world citizenship does not involve the abandonment of 
national interests. Such a concept is sheer folly held only by the 
sociologically ignorant. The stifling of national interests is as im- 
possible as it is unnecessary and undesirable. One can be, and 
indeed must be, a good American citizen before he can become a 
good world citizen. 

It is not to be expected that the nationals of other countries will 
be less concerned with their own cultures. The advancement of 
civilization and social progress is dependent upon cultural diver- 
sity. As the life of the individual is enriched in proportion to the 
broadening of his contacts with the rich reservoir of his cultural 
heritage, so also is the world enriched by the multiplicity of the 
contributions of the different peoples of the world. 

This is not to say that in the cultural reconstruction which lies 
ahead in the next decades, adequate social controls will not be 
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necessary to prevent the appearance of trends which may be out 
of line with the declared purposes of providing both freedom and 
justice for all. Within the framework of adequate protection of 
peoples of the world, the cultural evolution of national groups 
must continue to flow on, cutting its own stream bed in its 
forward surge. 

While it is true that each nation develops much of its own na- 
tional culture, it is equally true that a large proportion of the 
total culture it enjoys is drawn generously from that of other 
peoples. It would be difficult to unravel the far-reaching effects on 
our life of the German scientist Wilhelm Roentgen’s discovery 
of the X-ray, or the Italian, Guglielmo Marconi’s discovery of the 
principles of wireless telegraphy which was the forerunner of 
radio. Giuseppe Verdi’s operas, Aida and J] Trovatore, and Rich- 
ard Wagner’s Lohengrin, and Die Meistersinger, and Tannhauser 
have added inestimably to the richness of our living. Indeed, in 
every field of human interest America has drawn heavily on the 
cultures of other peoples and has intermingled their contribu- 
tions with its own to make up the national cultural pattern. This 
has been true of all the civilized peoples of the world. Cultural 
diversity is a necessary ingredient in the evolution of civilization 
and the emphasis on world citizenship must stimulate, not deter, 
such cultural intermingling. 

One of the great contributions world citizenship can make is to 
provide for a broader cultural diversity to enrich the lives of the 
peoples of the globe. Contrariwise, isolationism would tend to 
stifle this infusion. In this country we have abundant illustrations 
of this strangulation. One of the largest cities in America was 
forced by a ‘“‘one hundred per cent American” politician to elimi- 
nate from the schools a textbook written by one of our most dis- 
tinguished historians because it told the truth about England, 
which “patriotic” Americans did not like. Again, the “Simon pure 
Americans” forced the removal of a series of social studies books 
in many schools because it revealed the strengths of social systems 
other than our own. 
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Both Britain and the United States in the past have made 
feeble, half-hearted attempts to develop an international point of 
view, but thus far the results have been unsatisfactory. Since 
World War I there has been a profusion of national and inter- 
national assemblies stressing international co-operation. But, 
judging by the tangible results, they were only futile gestures. 
They did not prevent the fall of the Weimar Republic which 
stressed international co-operation as an educational objective. 
They did not stiffen the spine of the British people against the 
autocratic, anti-international domination of the Cliveden Group. 
They did not prevent the rise of isolationism in this country, 
which came so close to wrecking our own democratic society. 

Isolationism is one of the major provocations for unrest. Unless 
it can be erased from our thinking and our foreign policy so the 
United States can assume the leadership in world affairs appro- 
priate to its economic and cultural position in world society, an 
enduring peace is not even a bare possibility. Whether or not the 
millstone of isolationism is eliminated is to be determined by 
whether “we the people” demand it. Here is a challenge and a re- 
sponsibility for education on all levels. 


CHAPTER 4 


Threat of Cultural Disunity 


HE PROMISE of bringing freedom and justice to all peoples of 
tet world is one which will be difficult to achieve. At best 
no more than a start can be made in this direction. Though it is 
known that security cannot be nurtured in a setting of injustice, it 
is a serious question whether or not even the first feeble steps can 
be taken to eradicate discrimination against our fellow-man. The 
attitudes which block the way will not be easy to change. Consid- 
erable lip service is given to the high idealism of equality but 
much of it is not sincere. Pearl Buck speaks eloquently on this 
point. She says: + 


Talk to any dirt American and he honestly believes in equality 
and justice and in giving everybody democratic rights. But mention 
to him the colored man and you will not believe your own ears. This 
cannot be the same man talking, you will say. No, the colored man 
cannot have the same treatment as the white man, it seems. ‘““Why?” 
you inquire. . . . “Well, it just don’t work that way,” he says. . . . 
What is the matter with this American? . . . He suffers from what 
is called in psychology a split personality. He is two distinct Amer- 
icans. One of him is a benevolent, liberty-loving, just man. The other 


1 Pearl Buck, Freedom for All, p. 10, New York, Post-War World Council, 
December, 1942. 
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one of him is a creature who may or may not be benevolent but who 
is certainly undemocratic in his race attitudes, and who, on this sub- 
ject, throws justice and human equality to the winds as completely 
as any Fascist. Who can reconcile these two personalities into an 
integrated being fit for democratic leadership in the world today? 


She is not talking about the Japanese Imperialists or the Nazis 
or Fascists. She is talking about American citizens who sweat and 
bled and died, shoulder to shoulder with their white brothers to 
make America free. 

Prejudices in America. As a whole, the people of the United 
States are laden with prejudices and animosities which express 
themselves in base social and economic discrimination. The writer 
heard echoed through the halls of Congress, the cry, “This is a 
white man’s country,” shouted fanatically by a duly elected rep- 
resentative of the people of our democracy, during the debate on 
the fair employment practice measure. Such shocking anti-Chris- 
tian outbursts are rank treason against our democratic processes 
and should be treated as such. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution have shown their 
hand in preventing Negro artists from performing in their Con- 
stitution Hall. Constitution Hall indeed; its very name belies the 
spirit of this organization. If there is any group in America which 
should lead the way toward real democracy it is the D.A.R., 
“daughters” of those who founded our country for independence 
and justice. Of course, they have attempted to defend their in- 
defensible action by lame excuses, but the fact of the matter is that 
somewhere in this “patriotic” organization there must be those 
with deep prejudices. How else could this sort of action be taken? 

But “let him who is without sin cast the first stone.” The truth 
is that most individuals are laden with prejudices and animosities, 
which express themselves in undemocratic injustices to many types 
of people; the Negro does not suffer alone. Senator Bilbo ad- 
dressed one of his critics as “My Dear Dago.” In too many quar- 
ters, even the right to earn a livelihood becoming to their ability 
and worth is denied young men and women because, through a 
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trick of nature, they fail to belong to the right church or political 
party, or are not far enough removed from foreign “taints,” or 
come from the wrong side of the railroad tracks. Such unfortu- 
nates are good enough to pay taxes and fulfill every civil obliga- 
tion imposed by the “chosen” people, but they are not good 
enough to become one of them. 

Many do not find it difficult to hate, distrust, and disdain their 
own fellow American citizens. It is less difficult to hold these same 
attitudes about other peoples of the world with whom there is no 
contact and about whom little is known. Democracy on one hand 
and world peace on the other are dangerously threatened unless 
democratic citizens strive earnestly to eliminate the presence of 
deep-seated prejudies. 

The Threat to Democracy. The threat to democracy is twofold. 
First, cultural disunity rises out of attitudes which are diametri- 
cally opposed to the basic principles of democracy. Persons do not 
really believe in the concepts of freedom and justice if they prac- 
tice the contrary. The criterion of what one believes is how he 
actually behaves. As Americans anticipate the future with its pos- 
sibilities of social and cultural reconstruction for world order, 
they must decide whether or not they really accept the democratic 
concept of freedom, first here at home, and then abroad. If they 
cannot or will not accept it, then they should be intellectually 
honest and admit it and seek out some form of social organization 
other than democracy. The fact must be faced that a democracy 
that will endure is impossible if some of the vital pillars upon 
which it rests are only a shoddy imitation of the real thing. 

The second threat to democracy is that cultural disunity defeats 
the possibility of co-operative effort. To the degree that all work 
together in the determination of policies and the management of 
public affairs, to that degree only can democracy be a success. This 
means all its citizens, Jews and Gentiles, rich and poor, colored 
and white, sixth generation Americans, and naturalized foreign- 
ers. It means that those best qualified to serve should serve. It 
means that race, color, and creed should be ignored in all phases 
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of economic and political activity. ‘To deprive a person of the 
right of public service solely on the basis of prejudice, restricts 
the limits of the evolution of democratic processes. To deny an 
individual his civil and economic rights because of prejudice, cre- 
ates schisms which inevitably lead to disaster. 

It is probably true that prejudices and hatreds are not so vicious 
in democratic countries as in autocracies. At least the social con- 
science in America has worked sufficiently to prevent nation-wide 
purges condoned by those in power. But, it has not prevented 
sporadic bloody clashes. Race riots are increasing in number and 
tensions between ethnic groups are drawing more tightly. 

Cultural Unity at Home. This country must play a leading role 
in the rehabilitation of the culturally and economically devastated 
countries of the world. Either the United States will assume this 
obligation along with other free countries, or ultimately its own 
freedom will be in jeopardy. ‘That then is the choice that must be 
faced at the moment. This is an inevitable generalization based 
on historical observation. Citizens of the democracies must learn 
to evaluate objectively the values in peoples for it is impossible 
to rehabilitate peoples who are hated, distrusted, or disrespected. 

It is a big order to ask ourselves to reverse our attitudes toward 
peoples who are strange and whose cultures and psychologies are 
not understood. The first step in the long-range process of genu- 
ine social appreciation for contemporary peoples is to start right 
here at home. When Americans reach the step in the evolution 
of their social maturity where the terms Wap, Kike, Heine, Nig- 
ger, Chink and the like are dropped from their vocabularies be- 
cause they want it that way, and when they begin to recognize 
the great contributions to their culture made by their own citizens 
originating from foreign countries, and when Americans begin to 
feel a warm glow in their hearts for such people, then only are 
they in a position to think of the appreciation of humanity in the 
abstract. If Americans cannot resolve their racial, national, and 
religious animosities toward their own fellow citizens, the hope 
of freedom for the rest of the world is remote. 


CHAPTER 5 


Social, Economic and Political Illiteracy 


NY DISCUSSION of the weak spots in American Democracy be- 
A comes somewhat fragmentary and unrealistic because of the 
artificial separation of one from another. Such a treatment ignores 
the inter-relations between them which are often as significant as 
the weakness themselves. Enough has been said to make it clear 
that lack of knowledge of the background and the social conse- 
quences of the weaknesses in democracy is one of the chief reasons 
for their persistence. ‘To know the causes of cultural shortcomings 
and the undesirable effects of their influence should be the great- 
est stimulus for their removal. It is the purpose of this chapter, 
therefore, to consider this lack of understanding in more detail, 
emphasizing it as one of our major cultural lacks in its own right. 

Need for Informed Citizens. ‘The concept of democracy as a way 
of life is based upon the assumption of an intelligent and well- 
informed citizenry. When the issues before the people were rela- 
tively simple, this was not difficult to achieve. But today it must 
be said that the average American citizen is not well informed 
with respect to the processes which dictate the nature of his civic 
behavior. Moreover, there seems to be a serious lack of intellec- 
tual curiosity impelling him to discover what makes society oper- 
ate as it does and the part he should play in it. 
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Attitude Toward Russia. Consider the changes in the attitude 
of the American public toward Russia. Before the Soviets had 
been attacked by Germany, one would run the risk of censure 
if he spoke in favorable terms about any aspect of the Russian 
social system. Men in public life came to grief if they showed any 
evidences of interest in or respect for Soviet Russia. Private citi- 
zens drew the shocked disapproval of their friends and associates 
for their alleged Communistic attitudes. The free press in America 
did what it could to aid and abet the fear of and disrespect for 
anything Russian. 

Finally Russia became one of the Allies. The Red Army was 
holding the Eastern front while the Western Powers were getting 
ready for action. Then we became genuine friends of the Russians. 
Not that we knew much more about them than before, but they 
were now fighting our battles. The newspapers extolled their mili- 
tary and industrial genius and mourned their suffering. Russia 
needed food and materiel and we eagerly sent it. It was then the 
fashion to extol the Russians, but when pressed for a logical ex- 
planation of our change of heart, it was difficult to be very articu- 
late about it. We read in the newspapers that Russia was not as 
bad as we had thought. In fact the Russians were great people— 
the papers, periodicals and radio commentators told us. This 
made them great people. 

Now the war is over and Russia is no longer a companion in 
arms. The Red-baiters are again at work fanning the flames of 
fear and hatred against the myth of Russian Communism. The 
informed know that for a decade or more the trend has been away 
from Communism until today we can say positively that Russia 
is Socialistic. The Soviet citizen can own property, indeed as much 
as he wishes. He can have a bank account and accumulate wealth. 
Salaries and wages are probably as widely differentiated, on the 
basis of what one can produce, as they are in capitalistic countries. 
Yet so many Americans talk glibly, if unintelligently, about the 
Russian Communistic society. So again the bewildered citizen 
shifts his position. Russia must now be mistrusted, her motives 
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are ulterior. But why this change? Is it made on the basis of irrefu- 
table evidence? The answer is no. Our emotions are controlling 
our judgment. Since the citizens in a democracy have so much 
to say, though indirectly, in shaping policies, it is dangerous to 
have so little understanding of the basic structure of one of the 
great powers with whom we have to deal in developing a program 
of global security. This is illustrative of the total range of our 
ignorance of international affairs. 

Political Ignorance. ‘The four possible major types of social or- 
ganization which may not be mutually exclusive are Democracy, 
Communism, Socialism, and Fascism. Various countries will move 
politically in the direction of one or the other of these. This is 
an exceedingly important development, for the nature of the fam- 
ily of nations will be markedly conditioned by the structure of its 
members. Yet how many Americans can give a clear, accurate 
analysis of the difference between Communism and Socialism or 
between Fascism and Democracy, or in fact, an accurate defini- 
tion of each of the four? We are at the cross-roads of social evolu- 
tion where the route leading to the future must be chosen, yet 
how incompetent we are to make that choice. 

Decisions are left to our elected and appointed representatives 
and with the hope that correct policies will be made by them. 
Our representative system has acted upon us as an intellectual 
drug. Americans trusted the Congress in 1919 to settle the issue 
of the League of Nations. It did, in the form of a prelude to World 
War II. Had there been at that time a dynamic citizenry, thor- 
oughly informed about the dangers of isolationism, it is probable 
that the countries and the peoples of the world would not be in 
the condition they are today. 

Had we understood the history of the past we would not have 
laughed off the early antics of Hitler. We were incompetent to in- 
terpret the symptoms of a budding despot. We did not recognize 
the increasingly hopeless economic state of Germany, which we 
helped to create. We were too poorly informed to realize that the 
German viewpoint could not be contained within the bounds of 
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the country in which it originated. We knew that the National 
Socialists took over control of German youth and completely 
controlled the educational system, but we could not see the far- 
reaching implications of this move. We read Mein Kampf and 
laughed at its lack of logic and preposterous assertions. All the 
evidence of the impending global calamity was there, yet we were 
not well enough informed to understand its significance. 

These are but a few illustrations of how impotent we have been, 
and still are, to think through the issues involved in the interna- 
tional scene. If Democracy is really based on the assumption that 
the public is informed, our policies on international relations are 
in shaky hands. 

Domestic Issues. The domestic situation is not in a much better 
position. The critical conflict between labor and management 
must be solved. It is a danger spot which demands more than the 
temporary, make-shift compromises which have been effected in 
the past. How many of us know the economic factors operating 
in this dangerous situation? 

How many of us really understand the issues involved in a 
political campaign? The man-in-the-street votes Republican or 
Democratic because he is a party man; the issues are quite inconse- 
quential. Political campaigns are not designed by our politicians 
to stimulate thought; the less thought the better. Many voters are 
not interested in facts—they are difficult to understand, so the 
appeal of the politician is mostly an emotional one. 

This lamentable ignorance of the trends and movements in 
current society, international and domestic, is one of the most seri- 
ous “blind spots” in education. It results in all sorts of untenable 
and potentially explosive situations. It is basic to most, if not all, 
of the other cultural provocations to social unrest in our society. 
Education must find a way to develop an informed electorate. 
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PART TWO-—A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 
FOR ELIMINATING SOCIAL UNREST 


CHAPTER 6 


The Scope of the Education Problem 


NEED FOR GREATER USE OF SOCIAL VALUES 


MPHASIS upon the values by which men live in a democracy 
must change in order to preserve their society and the institu- 
tions which they have created. Preceding chapters have empha- 
sized the social stresses and tensions that hinder the peaceful 
development of the nation. They are the products of warped atti- 
tudes and the lack of enlightened citizenship, and unless we are 
successful in resolving them, at least sufficiently to thwart violent 
outbursts, the hope for a peaceful future cannot be realized. In a 
very real sense, the dangerous social and economic strains that 
hinder the development of democratic life exist because of the 
continued application of outmoded values to the problems of the 
machine age. ‘This change in emphasis upon values is the big job 
that education must undertake. 

To be more exact, what is needed is to learn to implement the 
values to which democratic citizens theoretically subscribe. The 
American public has become expert in the art of verbalism. They 
are convincing in their partisanship for the ideals of social de- 
mocracy and they can discuss, academically, the virtues of democ- 
racy and democratic living. The subject matter of all of these 
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ideals has been well mastered, but to order everyday living in 
terms of the proper standards is a step yet to be taken. It is not 
so much a matter of establishing new values, but rather the ap- 
plication of those standards of conduct of which most Americans 
are already conscious—standards which have been stressed by the 
church and school for long periods of time, but standards which 
are not used because of the cost in selfish interests. 

Influence of The Church. In saying that the problem of edu- 
cation is to raise standards of conduct, the church should not be 
ruled out. Indeed it must be a part of the total process. ‘There has 
been a tendency on the part of secular education to push onto 
the church the burden of moral and spiritual training. The 
schools have been absorbed in the process of teaching the content 
of English, mathematics, science and the subject matter of ideals 
and democracy. The church, on the other hand, has stressed 
the spiritual aspects of living. Neither the church nor the school, 
however, has been startlingly successful in its declared objective 
of creating socially conscious individuals. 

Most Americans profess to be religious people, and the prin- 
ciples of decent living to which they give lip service stem from 
religious teachings. In spite of the religious background of its 
people, the church has proved to be impotent as a major force in 
removing the root causes of war which reside in the minds of its 
followers. War has come again and again through the centuries 
in the most predominantly religious countries, the United States, 
Great Britain, Spain, France, Italy. No one can successfully deny 
that in the past the church has failed as an instrument of peace. 

If the members of the churches would practice the tenets of 
their faith, irrespective of creed, wars could not occur. Religious 
teachings are basic to the values of a genuine social democracy, 
but church members have not been willing to pay the price in 
spiritual sacrifice to build such a democracy. “‘Peace” treaties 
in the past have been made by so-called religious diplomats on 
values which are basic not to the religions they openly profess 
but to imperialism, greed, hatred, revenge, and extreme cultural 
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disunity—all of which are root causes of war. These same treaties 
have been enthusiastically accepted by the religious peoples of 
the victorious nations. 

The Problem of Education. Of course the same criticism can 
be made of education. It too, has been impotent to modify the 
behavior of man to the extent that we are any nearer a genuine 
social democracy today than we were fifty years ago. Both of 
these great agencies, the church and the school, have failed. And 
thus far, neither of them has initiated a program which gives any 
promise of real success. 

Public education must take the initiative in launching the 
broad program needed to change behavior in terms of social 
values. It is tax supported and thus sponsored by all the people 
and as such it can be made to serve all the people on all age 
levels. It operates as a single unit, cutting across denominational 
lines and socio-economic levels. For these reasons, it is in a stra- 
tegic position to serve as a co-ordinating agency, pulling together 
all of the educational influences in the community for work on 
a single: community program of education. (The details of this 
program are discussed at some length in chapter 8.) 

One should not be unduly optimistic or pessimistic about the 
future. If the forces of education accept the challenge and are 
successful in their efforts to change behavior on all levels, there 
is great hope. If education does not accept the responsibility, we 
must resign ourselves to the horrible possibility predicted by a 
famous scientist-the extermination of two-thirds of the total 
population of the world. He gives us one note of consolation, 
however. He thinks that the remaining one-third might salvage 
enough books and other cultural materials from man’s willful 
destruction of his works to start civilization over again. 

New Approach to Adult Education. To bring about the de- 
sired changes, education must cause a gradual shift in the phi- 
losophy of all the people. Since the management of public affairs, 
and the determination of public policies are matters which, in 
the main, adults must handle, the school must set up a plan of 
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adult education on a scale never before attempted, and totally 
different in type. No longer can educators afford to play around 
with impotent night-school classes, organized on the pattern of 
academic day-school courses which few people want and fewer 
find fundamentally useful. It must be an earthy movement, reach- 
ing all members of the community, influencing the lives of all 
racial and intellectual types and levels. It must be attractive to the 
intelligentsia on the one hand and functional to the culturally 
impoverished on the other. It must serve the “washed” and the 
“unwashed” alike, for all classes of individuals weave their influ- 
ence into the cultural pattern of the community. 

What has been said about night-school classes is no reflection 
on the efficacy of adult education “courses”; they are no doubt 
necessary and should be continued for those who find them use- 
ful. Indeed, there is no reason why such classes should not be an 
element of the total program. But for “experts’’ to set up a sys- 
tem of neatly compounded courses of study designed in terms 
of what they think the people should have is an even more futile 
process than the superimposition of a public-school curriculum 
upon children with total disregard for their needs. Since boys 
and girls are quite untouched by the traditional academic ap- 
proach so universally prevalent, it is only reasonable to expect 
that adults will completely reject any outmoded academic ap- 
proach. Compulsory education laws force children to submit to 
what is offered them; there can be no compulsion of adults. Any 
program for them must stand on its merits. 

The schools will need to develop a much different plan of edu- 
cation than that generally extant. But, it is well to keep in mind 
that the policies of public education are determined by lay 
boards of education who represent the public in their respective 
communities. It is clear that the public-school program can pro- 
gress no faster than sanction for such progress can be secured 
from the laity. It is all very well to discuss academically the ne- 
cessity of making the schools the laboratory of democracy; of 
breaking down intolerance; of developing fearless, aggressive 
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citizenship; of producing critical thinkers who can analyze the 
strengths and weaknesses of contemporary institutions, but to do 
so under existing conditions brings the schools into sharp con- 
flict with the vested interests in the community. 

In some quarters it is still dangerous to teach evolution or to 
mention the words communism or socialism, or to study honestly 
the inadequacies of our economic system. The public will not 
stand for such “irreligious” or “subversive” practice. Just recently 
a teacher was publicly censured by a well-known national “‘patri- 
otic society” for remarking in class that she thought the German 
people could be re-educated into decent citizens. It seems that her 
remark was unpatriotic because it did not fit into the unintelli- 
gent emotionalism which some people substitute for real thought. 

Educational practice cannot outstrip social philosophy. ‘The 
painfully slow activation of modern educational theory, which 
has not been achieved to any appreciable degree except in isolated 
spots throughout the country, has been retarded to no small 
degree by an unwilling public. Also, there are many school func- 
tionaries who themselves are among the skeptics. A considerable 
number of teachers and administrators are still back in the “‘go’s” 
in their social thinking and are incapable of giving more than lip 
service to modern educational theory. The point of view is be- 
yond their grasp. ‘Thus many schools are at dead center. 

The approach to the problem must be radically different. To 
begin with, the idea that education is for children and youth 
alone must give way to the concept that education is necessary 
from the cradle to the grave. It is as important that adults con- 
tinue their education as it is to provide education for the young. 

The dissociation of the school from the community is no longer 
tenable. The school must spread itself out into community life 
and the community must be drawn into the school and the inter- 
ests of both completely merged. This is not an adult world; a 
community is not an adult community. It is ridiculous to think 
in terms of preparing children for future citizenship. But that is 
essentially what is done. The schools attempt to hold students in 
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a state of suspended civic animation until they are twenty-one 
years of age, but meanwhile, pump them full of how to become 
good citizens—when the time arrives. They should be trained as 
citizens here and now. ‘They shouldeassume civic responsibilities. 
There is an abundance of community work which can and should 
be done by children. Moreover, there are untapped educational 
resources in the community which it is stupid for the school to 
disregard. On the other hand, the school’s library, laboratories, 
recreational facilities, shops, clinics, and the like should not be 
marked figuratively as “no trespassing” for adults but should 
be placed at their disposal. ‘The need is for a continuous educa- 
tional program serving all ages in the community. 

A Changed Emphasis. The focus of education on all levels must 
be on a change of values which gives new direction to behavior. 
Altruistic values must replace those of selfishness; co-operative 
action must displace individualism; social responsibility must be 
- substituted for sharp competition; and the criterion of service to 
society as the measure of success must take precedence over ma- 
terialistic accumulation. It is clear that the evolution of this major 
change in values will be slow and devious, but let us not make the 
mistake of saying that such a change is impossible because it is 
contrary to human nature. [t is not contrary to human nature, but 
it is contrary to the method employed by man in giving expression 
to certain aspects of his human nature. We cannot change the 
urges and drives within us, but we can control the ways in which 
they are satisfied. And this we must learn to do. 

There is no possibility of predicting which way the turbulent 
currents of life will flow. ‘The design for living cannot be etched 
by the social or economic or political artist. Cultural patterns are 
welded into the social fabric by the onward surge of the move- 
ments of peoples. Each movement is a reflection of the philosophy 
of those whose interests are responsible for their inception. Move- 
ments may on the one extreme be violent, anti-social, barbaric, as 
the Nazis, or the activation of highly-cultural motives. Education 
must direct the people’s energies into the constructive channels. 
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Without certain fundamental changes in the standard of values 
there can be no peace for the democracies. The cultural struggle 
looming ahead is as far reaching in its proportions as the physical 
conflict just concluded. As America has been vigorous in war, so 
must she be vigorous in establishing a pattern of behavior that 
will assure a lasting peace. In the next decade, the fate of democ- 
racy will be decided. Sir Norman Angell says ?: 


At the outset, a preliminary warning should be shouted-repeat- 
edly-from the house tops. Men have a strangely obstinate belief that 
salvation is to be found in the right kind of plan, scheme, blueprint, 
bill of rights, constitution of the Brave New World. Once find the 
right “plan” or constitution, they seemto argue, and you will have 
solved the problem. . . . The history of the last 20 years in Europe 
and Asia proves that the tragic errors which brought the nations of 
the world to their present pass have been due, not to the fact that 
such plan or blueprint as they had (as, for instance, in the League) 
was itself defective, but that Governments and peoples refused, when 
it came to the point, to fulfill obligations which were necessary if 
any constitution, any league, any federation, was to work. They re- 
fused because certain primary questions of principle had (and have) 
remained unanswered. 


Unfortunately, political and diplomatic leaders have not oper- 
ated in terms of the point of view expressed by Angell. The for- 
eign policy of the United Nations has been and still is in a state 
of confusion. This is attested by the unsettled social conditions 
found all over the world. During the war, ex-Prime Minister 
Churchill took the leadership in discouraging any formulation of 
war and peace aims. On September g, 1941, he said ?: 


I have, as the House knows, hitherto consistently deprecated the 
formulation of peace aims or war aims—however you put it-by His 
Majesty’s Government, at this state. I deprecate it at this time, when 
the end of the war is not in sight, when the conflict sways to and fro 


1Sir Norman Angell, “Shall the Next Peace Also Fail?” The Rotarian, 
March, 1942. 
2 Winston Churchill, Address to Parliament, London. 
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with alternating fortunes and when conditions and associations at 
the end of the war are unforeseeable. But a Joint Declaration by 
Great Britain and the United States is an event of a totally different 
nature. 


The Joint Declaration referred to was the Atlantic Charter, an- 
nounced simultaneously by Roosevelt and Churchill on August 
12, 1941. It is true that both of these statesmen made vague subse- 
quent statements about the future of the world, but the badly 
managed attempts at social and political adjustment immediately 
following the war demonstrate that the United Nations were not, 
and still are not, ready to launch a realistic plan for world order. 

The Joint Declaration and the Four Freedoms are rich and in- 
spiring ideals. They have caught the imagination of all the free- 
dom loving people in the world. But, how is this idealism to be 
made a reality? What do our leaders tell us about transmitting 
idealism into action? No mention has been made about education 
as a necessary ingredient of peace. 

A study of over five-hundred public pronouncements made by 
the leaders of the United Nations establishes the important and 
startling fact that education was not considered by them as an in- 
strument in establishing peace. ‘Though these statements are shot 
through and through with the idea that the war was fought to 
establish freedom for all peoples of the world, yet not one word is 
mentioned with respect to how such freedom may be attained. 
Nothing is mentioned about the cost to achieve freedom, not hu- 
man and monetary cost alone, but the cost in sacrifice of selfish 
interests as well. The public has been and still is barraged with 
slogans which give an excellent basic philosophy, but the people 
are completely in the dark as to how this philosophy is to be im- 
plemented into reality. 

Slogans. ‘The diet of slogans which has been liberally supplied 
is too weak to nurture any change in basic values. Nor, can true 
peace be dictated by militarists and diplomats at a peace confer- 
ence. Leaders can do no more than plot in broad outline the in- 
complete design for the future and provide the initial steps needed 
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to solve the immediate, pressing problems. Only the peoples of the 
world can make a just peace function. The life blood of freedom 
and justice must course through the hearts of men. Virtues cannot 
come through mandate or legislation; they spring from the souls 
of mankind without thought of recompense or duty. 
Individuals must recognize that they have reached that complex 
state in their social order where the freedom of each depends upon 
the freedom of others, and on the willingness of all that all shall 
be free. The real test of one’s freedom lies in willingness of other 
individuals to make the necessary sacrifices to make him free. 
Without such sacrificial give-and-take none can be free. In the 
past, we have been short-sighted in our outlook; we have errone- 
ously assumed that one can be free at the expense of another. 
This is license leading inevitably to a crisis where none is free. 
There was striking similarity in the emotionalism expressed 
during the two great wars. During World War I we also had our 
slogans. ‘Then it was “to make the world safe for Democracy” and 
to wage a “war to end all wars.’”’ Slogans were then used as a sub- 
stitute for thinking. They were slogans easily verbalized, but 
which did not change the basic values of life one whit. The litera- 
ture was replete with emphasis on idealistic peace aims; posters 
portrayed the beautiful state of the democracy to come; bonds 
were sold to bring these ideals to fruition. But have we so soon 
forgotten that bitter fight in the United States Senate led by Sena- 
tor Henry Cabot Lodge in 1919, against Wilson’s Fourteen Points? 
Have we forgotten that Lodge was backed by the public opinion 
of a large proportion of the people; these same naive people who 
really thought that slogans portended the resurrection of a decent 
world? What we did not understand was that no major social 
changes could be effected without changes in the hearts and minds 
of men. These changes could never be brought about with slogans. 
It is shocking to realize that we have been going through the 
same cycle again. We are once more barraged with slogans and 
shibboleths. Though they express a cherished ideal, we must be 
aware lest they again be only an opiate, helping us to remain 
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in our lovely wish-world. During the last war one caught himself 
dreaming of the day when the last Jap or Nazi was finally killed 
as he stood guard over that modern Garden of Eden where the 
luscious fruits of freedom grew. Just get the war over, distribute 
the precious fruits to the peoples who want them, and presto! 
the world will be free! We longed to do it quickly so that we might 
settle back into our state of “normalcy” and sterile isolationism. 
Well, the war is over. But, where is the cherished freedom we 
fought for? Is it in Idonesia? Is it in China? Is it in the Balkans? 
Is it anywhere? 

No, unfortunately, the fruits of freedom do not grow in modern 
Gardens of Eden. As freedom and justice have been born in the 
labor of great suffering, bloodshed, and supreme sacrifice, so also 
can they be nurtured to full maturity only by equal pain and 
effort. It is a perversity of civilization that it will not remain static; 
it moves forward or backward. Unless there is a change in the 
values motivating our lives, civilization will deteriorate. We have 
reached that critical point in our evolution where the decision 
we now make will quickly start the trend. 

It is not to be understood from what has been said that the 
writer wishes to deprecate in any way the idealism expressed in 
our war aims. On the contrary, he enthusiastically subscribes to 
them fully and completely. Indeed, we must not fail to achieve 
them for we are only too well aware of the fact that civilization 
cannot survive another modern war. In fact, the hope of evolving 
toward a free world is the main excuse for this book. ‘The writer is 
not among those skeptics who feel that we are seeking the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow. It is exciting and breath-taking to 
realize that once again the golden opportunity to recast a ripped 
and battered social structure has dropped into our laps. It is a 
great responsibility, a most sacred stewardship, and if we fail, the 
history of our discredit will not be an inspiring story for future 
generations, if there be future generations, to read. The failure 
of the generation which preceded us is excusable on the basis 
of having no precedent to guide it. But, we of this generation 
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know without the shadow of a single doubt why they failed. If 
we have been too unintelligent to learn from the records of an 
inglorious history of a quarter of a century, we should suffer the 
everlasting condemnation of future generations. 

International Scope of Education. We must not only remove 
the provocations of unrest operative in this country, but we must 
be ready to participate broadly in the total international educa- 
tion program. We have passed that time when each nation can 
plan its own educational process entirely independent of all other 
nations. To a certain degree what we do in this country will be 
conditioned by what must be done internationally. Our educa- 
tional program must be an integral part of an international 
program to encompass the whole world. 

In the past, our schools have made a feeble attempt to teach 
internationalism. Unfortunately the approach was not vital, func- 
tional, or realistic. It failed to get down to the grass roots of even 
learning the meaning of the term. Lovely little “projects” dealing 
with such unimportant elements as dress, living customs, eco- 
nomic bases, and the like, were incorporated in the curricula, but 
they resulted mainly in entertainment and, of all things, the accen- 
tuation of differences rather than similarities with our own cul 
tural patterns. This superficial approach did not penetrate into 
real-life issues. It was entirely ‘‘safe’”’ to play around with the harm- 
less aspects of the Russian people, for example, and to sympathize 
with their backwardness, but to analyze the political and economic 
structure of their social system and the great contributions they 
made to the culture of the world was taboo. The ‘“‘Red-baiters” 
and the “one-hundred per cent Americans” lurked in every recess 
ready to demonstrate their “patriotism” by castigating ‘“‘unpatri- 
otic’ teachers who might dare to insinuate that any good could 
come from anywhere but the United States. So long as “loyal” 
teachers dealt with the harmless elements of the culture, all was 
well. Foreign taints would then be safely avoided. 

Further, the approach to internationalism was built on the false 
premise that the peoples of the world should, if fortunate enough, 
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evolve in the direction of a single over-all cultural pattern, and 
this pattern could not possibly be acceptable if at variance with 
our own. It is quite natural that we, as citizens of the United 
States, prefer our own social system to any other in the world. But 
we sometimes forget that others may feel as we do with respect 
to their countries. The effort to disparage the worth of other cul- 
tures under the guise of teaching internationalism is indefensible. 
Too often this attitude is reflected in our attempt to ‘‘American- 
ize’ the nationals of foreign countries. Either implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, we instill in them an element of shame for the traditions 
they have brought to these shores. In the process of the assimila- 
tion of foreigners, one net result should be that Poles are proud 
that they are Polish, Italians proud that they are Italians, Ger- 
mans proud they are Germans; proud not of the grievous errors 
which tricks of circumstances have foisted upon their peoples, but 
proud of the great contributions that their countries have made 
to our and other cultures. If we, as Americans, erect one barrier 
against this righteous pride, it is an indication of social illiteracy. 

All of these futile attempts to develop an international outlook 
failed not only because of their basic unsoundness, but also be- 
cause of the lack of an over-all world plan resulting in interna- 
tional co-operation. We have gone beyond the stage where we can 
leave the matter to laissez-faire. Internationalism does not just 
grow like ‘Topsy; it does not come by chance. A military campaign 
cannot be won without all units, infantry, artillery, air force, and 
navy working as one, in terms of a general over-all pattern. So 
also, if we are sincerely interested in developing the proper atti- 
tudes of internationalism, basic to attainment of a state of world 
citizenship, an international plan of action is essential. This must 
be formulated co-operatively in terms of a fundamental underly- 
ing philosophy. 

Co-operatively-determined international goals will not threaten 
the individual initiative of participating peoples, nor will it result 
in the dissolution of their national integrity. Each nation will ap- 
proach the desired educational ends in terms of its own cultural 
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patterns and facilities. But each must understand and accept the 
common goals toward which all peoples are working. This decla- 
ration of purpose becomes the guiding influence, giving direction 
to, but not determining, the means used in their attainment. 

Thus the methods used by education in the past to develop 
international-mindedness could be nothing more than impotent. 
There was no commonly accepted program, no basic international 
educational philosophy, no general acceptance of the principle of 
international citizenship. But more fundamental than this, there 
was no duly constituted body of recognized authorities to keep the 
total program on even keel; there was no group to keep the plan 
“operating” in the represented countries. 

International Co-operation in Education. Those who recognize 
the great importance of education as an agency in peace should 
be eternally grateful that we have at last arrived at the point 
where a powerful international education agency is a reality. ‘This 
is sO great an achievement that every professional educator and 
layman interested in education should become thoroughly famil- 
iar with its historical antecedents and the nature of its structure. 
It is for this reason that the writer has given considerable space 
to a discussion of the long struggle to make it a factor in interna- 
tional relations. 

It was indicated in chapter one that a place was made for educa- 
tion in the United Nations Organization, and that on November 
17, 1945, the constitution of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization was approved in London. 
The establishment of this body is the most hopeful sign for peace 
in the history of the world, as its program is aimed directly at the 
removal of the root causes of war. The preamble of the constitu- 
tion here quoted is a magnificent statement every man, woman, 
and child throughout the world should thoroughly study: * 


* Report of Congressman Chester E. Merrow on the United Nations Con- 
ference for the Establishment of an Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, Congressional Record, Proceedings and Debates of the 79th 
Congress, First Session. The full text of the charter also appears in The 
Journal of the National Education Association, p. 49-51, Jan. 1946. 
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The governments of the states parties to the constitution on behalf 
of their peoples declare: 

That since wars begin in the minds of men it is in the minds of 
men that the defences of peace must be constructed; 

‘That ignorance of each other’s ways and lives has been a common 
cause, throughout the history of mankind, of that suspicion and mis- 
trust between the peoples of the world through which their differ- 
ences have all too often broken into war; 

That the great and terrible war which has now ended was a war 
made possible by the denial of the democratic principles of the dig- 
nity, equality, and mutual respect of men, and by the propagation, 
in their place, through ignorance and prejudice, of the doctrine of 
the inequality of men and races; 

That the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of humanity 
for justice and liberty and peace are indispensable to the dignity of 
man and constitute a sacred duty which all the nations must fulfill 
in a spirit of mutual assistance and concern; 

That a peace based exclusively upon the political and economic 
arrangements of governments would not be a peace which could se- 
cure the unanimous, lasting, and sincere support of the peoples of 
the world, and that the peace must therefore be founded, if it is not 
to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind. 

For these reasons, the states parties to this constitution, believing 
in full and equal opportunities for education for all, in the unre- 
stricted pursuit of objective truth, and in the free exchange of ideas 
and knowledge, are agreed and determined to develop and to in- 
crease the means of communication between their peoples and to em- 
ploy these means for the purposes of mutual understanding and a 
truer and more perfect knowledge of each other’s lives; 

In consequence whereof they do hereby create the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization for the purpose 
of advancing, through the educational and scientific and cultural 
relations of the peoples of the world, the objectives of international 
peace and of the common welfare of mankind for which the United 
Nations Organization was established and which its charter pro- 
claims. 


This declaration is, of course, just a statement of policy. It may 
mean the salvation of civilization—or it may mean nothing at all. 
The way is provided, however, for education to assume its rightful 
share of the burden. To make the charter work is a very great 
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challenge to educators. It broadens the scope of their influence 
and responsibility. Will we accept the challenge? 

Struggle for International Co-operation. The UNESCO did not 
spring up overnight; it has a long history. The Catholic Church 
in a real sense has been an international education institution 
for 19 centuries. Also, in the seventeenth century, Comenius advo- 
cated the establishment of a Pansophic College where ‘Learned 
men from all parts of the world would gather and disseminate 
a body of common basic knowledge as a foundation for common 
understanding among men.” Nothing came of his proposal. 

A series of subsequent attempts in more recent times met with 
no success. In 1817, Marc-Antoine Jullien of Paris proposed a 
plan for a Commission on Education. The following quotation is 
important as it reveals the first modern effort to delineate the 
nature of an international education organization.*® 


“What should be done,” he (Jullien) says, “is to organize under 
the auspices or with the protection of one or several sovereign 
princes, and with the help of existing educational associations, a 
Special Commission on Education, not too large, composed of men 
who should collect, by their own exertions and those of carefully 
chosen associate correspondents, materials for a general report on 
the methods of training and teaching used in the different European 
States, examined side by side and compared with each other.’ After 
explaining how series of questions should be distributed among “‘in- 
telligent and active men, of good judgment and well-known mo- 
rality” and used by them, Jullien goes on: “The analytical sum- 
maries of the information collected, at one time and in the same 
order, about the situation of education and public instruction in 
all parts of Europe would furnish successively, in the space of three 
years, easily comparable tables of the present state of all the Euro- 
pean nations from this very important point of view.” It would then 
be easy to judge which are progressing, retrograding or standing still, 
what are the weak points and their causes, “what are the obstacles 
to religion, ethics and social progress and how these obstacles could 
be removed”’ and, finally, these tables would suggest improvements 


3P. Rossello, Forerunners of the International Bureau of Education. 
(Translated by Marie Butts), 1944, p. 16. 
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that “might be transplanted from one country to another, with such 
modifications and changes as circumstance and locality might de- 
mand.” 


Following the unsuccessful efforts of Jullien, eight other pro- 
posals were made in the years 1885, 1904, 1905, 1909, 1911, two in 
1914, and the last of this group in 1919, when the attempt was 
made to incorporate an International Bureau of Education as 
Article XXII in the League of Nations. None of these ventures 
was successful. An International Bureau of Education was set up 
in Geneva in 1925, but it was a purely voluntary body and while 
it has achieved excellent results, of a type, by nature of its struc- 
ture, it could not accomplish the purposes demanded under 
conditions as they exist today. | 

Causes of Previous Failures. There are four reasons why all pre- 
vious proposals for international co-operation in education have 
failed. First, they were advocated before the need for such an or- 
ganization was felt by the peoples of the world. It is true that for 
years there have been a number of technical international bodies 
dealing with co-operation of a less volatile order than interna- 
tional education, but they were established because the great 
urgency for them was universally felt by those who could give 
them sanction. But education requires the sanction of all the 
people. Until quite recently, except for some educators and a few 
laymen, most people had not yet recognized the great necessity 
for international co-operation in education. ‘Traditionally educa- 
tion has been thought of as a strictly national problem. 

The second reason for earlier failure arises out of the extremely 
nationalistic attitude toward education which has been con- 
sciously cultivated by the nations of the world. The educational 
program of any country emerges out of the culture of that country 
and it is studiously planned to perpetuate that culture. The 
marked variability in the types of programs in democratic and 
totalitarian countries illustrates this point. Because education has 
been utilized as an instrument to create national policy there has 
been an unjustifiable fear that some one international education 
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organization might take into its own hands direction of educa- 
tion in a given country or countries. This apprehension is unwar- 
ranted for no recent reputable proponents have advocated that 
such a body would inflict its will on any country. 

The third reason for failure is that the earlier pioneers failed 
to enlist the support of highly-placed individuals with political 
influence. Educators will rightfully deny that they lack dynamic 
leadership within their ranks, but it must be admitted that, until 
recently, educational leadership has not been taken seriously by 
the general public and by political leaders. The profession has 
lacked educational statesmanship. 

The fourth and last reason for previous failures was the lack 
of continuity and co-ordination which existed in preceding efforts. 
Each of the proponents of the earlier plans, with the exception of 
one, remained silent on the plans of those which antedated his 
own and apparently made little or no use of them. Thus, instead 
of utilizing the resources which already existed, most started all 
over again. This resulted in a useless waste of human energy and 
an unnecessarily enfeebled effort. 

Educational Statesmanship Turns the Tide. Today we can 
safely say that educational leadership is maturing into educational 
statesmanship. Though many of the antecedents of the recent suc- 
cessful drive for an international education body operated be- 
tween the two wars, genuine statesmanship did not appear until 
after World War II got under way. Space will not permit a de- 
tailed discussion of all of the factors and influences which made 
the UNESCO a reality. It is important, however, that certain of 
these be singled out as illustrative of the new era into which pro- 
fessional education is entering. In discussing these, the writer is 
not unmindful of the great activity of lay groups and individuals 
in this struggle. Without their leadership, it is probable that 
UNESCO could not have been a reality. 

In 1943, three significant events took place which resulted in 
attracting the attention of both laymen and educators to the issues 
of international education. The first of these, not necessarily given 
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in order of importance, was the establishment of the Liaison Com- 
mittee for International Education. The late Dean Grayson Ke- 
fauver, at the time on leave from Stanford University, Dr. William 
G. Carr, of the Educational Policies Commission, Dr. George Zook 
of the American Council on Education and Dr. Waldo Leland of 
the American Council of Learned Societies met in Washington 
in February, 1943, to consider the possibility of attaining co- 
operation and co-ordination among the different national com- 
mittees and associations interested in the problems of education. 

Out of this initial meeting emerged the Liaison Committee 
which started with representatives from thirteen national groups 
but which had grown by 1945 to include thirty-seven. ‘The atten- 
tion of the Liaison Committee soon turned to the consideration 
of an international organization of education. It is impossible to 
measure the far-reaching effects of the work of this committee in 
promoting this cause. Through the leadership of the delegates 
on the Liaison Committee, the work of a large number of power- 
ful national organizations was focused on this important problem. 
Significantly, an appreciable proportion of the membership of 
these groups was made up of lay men and women. 

The Liaison Committee sponsored three International Educa- 
tion Assemblies held at Harper’s Ferry in September, 1943, Hood 
College, June, 1944, and New York City, April, 1945. These assem- 
blies were made up of educators from the United Nations who 
were in this country. The attention of each of these assemblies was 
directed toward problems of international education. Four impor- 
tant publications resulted from these meetings.* 

The two other significant events occurring in 1943 took place 
almost simultaneously and without collusion. They were the pub- 
lication of Education and the Peoples Peace, by the Educational 
Policies Commission, and Education and the United Nations, by 


* Education for International Security, 1943; Education for a Free Society, 
1944; Education in the United Nations, 1945; International Education 
Through Intercultural Exchange, 1945. 
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the Joint Commission of the Council for Education in World Citi- 
zenship and the London International Assembly. These two docu- 
ments both stressed the necessity of an international education 
organization and they had a profound effect on the thinking of 
educators and laymen. 

Subsequently, in 1944, the Educational Policies Commission 
prepared a series of pamphlets based on Education and the Peo- 
ples Peace, for high-school and college students, and lay groups 
having a wide variety of interests. These had a national distribu- 
tion in great quantities. Also during the same year, the Commis- 
sion conducted a series of ten regional conferences to encourage 
the active support of people’s peace. These conferences included 
participants with a broad cross-section of interests. There were 
representatives from different lay and professional groups such 
as those of parents, teachers, labor, manufacturers, veterans, and 
women’s clubs. At each of the conferences, a staff member of the 
United States Department of State also participated. It was indi- 
cated previously that one of the reasons for failure of former at- 
tempts to establish international co-operation in education was 
the unreadiness of the public to sanction such a novel venture. 
This time that mistake was not to be made. 

In 1944, the Department of State became active. Carr reports 
the following activities in which they engaged ‘: This aid of per- 
sons in high places is another example of the results of educational 
statesmanship! 


(1) Late in February, the Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Edward 
Stettinius, sent to the President a memorandum asking that the exist- 
ing legislation covering intellectual co-operation between the United 
States and the other American Republics be amended to permit the 
development of similar programs with other nations thruout the 
world. Hearings and other congressional action on this proposal 
may be expected in the near future. 

(2) On March 25, the State Department announced the appoint- 
ment of a delegation to collaborate with the Conference of Allied 


4 Wm. G. Carr, “Education in American Foreign Policy,” The Journal of 
the National Education Association, p. 115, May, 1944. 
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Ministers of Education. The delegation arrived in London on April 
3. It is headed by Representative J. William Fulbright of Arkansas, 
a prominent member of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. Fulbright has been a Rhodes Scholar, a teacher of law at the 
University of Arkansas, and President of the University from 1939 
to 1941. Other members of the delegation include the United States 
Commissioner of Education, John W. Studebaker, a member of the 
Educational Policies Commission and a Life Member of the Na- 
tional Education Association; Dean Grayson Kefauver of the School 
of Education at Stanford University, a member of the NEA Core 
Committee on International Relations and a Life Member; Ralph 
Turner of the State Department staff and formerly professor of his- 
tory and sociology at the University of Pittsburgh; and Archibald 
MacLeish, the Librarian of Congress. 

(3) On March 31, the State Department issued its eagerly awaited 
“Statement of Policy on the Participation of the United Sates in 
Emergency Educational and Cultural Rebuilding of the War-Torn 
United Nations.” This release, noting the sufferings of teachers and 
students and the extensive destruction of schools in the occupied 
areas, expresses the interest of the United States government in 
helping to rebuild essential educational and cultural facilities. 


The Dumbarton Oaks proposals were a disappointment to edu- 
cators as education was not mentioned. More work had to be done 
before the San Francisco conference, and laymen and educators 
went at it in workmanlike manner. 

On April 9, 1945, Congressman Karl Mundt’s resolution urging 
the formation of an organization to be known as the International 
Office of Education was referred to the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. On April g5th, three significant events took place. First, 
the Chinese delegation made public three amendments to the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, one of which stated “That the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council should specifically provide for the pro- 
motion of educational and other forms of cultural co-operation.” 
Second, former Secretary of State, Stettinius, announced that the 
three Chinese amendments would be put into the agenda by 
agreement of the four powers. Third, Raymond Swing came out 
strongly for international co-operation in education in a coast-to- 
coast broadcast. On succeeding days, other countries followed 
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China’s lead in recommending organized educational co-opera- 
tion. April 30, a companion resolution to that introduced by 
Mundt, prepared by Senators Fulbright and Taft, was referred 
to the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 

Meanwhile, some members of the United States delegation 
seemed reluctant to recommend the formation of an interna- 
tional organization for educational and cultural co-operation. 
They would settle for cultural, but hedged on educational co- 
operation. Their objections to incorporating education were: (1) 
its inclusion would make Senate approval difficult, (2) “cultural” 
covered what was wanted in education, (3) pressure of time made 
it difficult to get consideration for anything outside the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks charter, and (4) there was skepticism whether or not the 
public cared for participation in international education; (this in 
face of the fact that a poll taken by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center revealed that 84 per cent of the people approved an 
international agency in education). 

On May 17, the United States delegation received the consult- 
ants from the agriculture, business, labor, and education organi- 
zations and listened to their joint demand for the inclusion of 
education in the charter. This helped materially to turn the tide. 
On May 22, the Mundt resolution was unanimously passed in the 
House. On May 23, the authorization of an international educa- 
tional and cultural organization was made. On May 24th the Ful- 
bright-Taft resolution was unanimously passed in the Senate. As 
was indicated previously, the constitution for this international 
education body was adopted on November 19, 1945. The long 
fight for the place of education in the peace was over. 

Education for International Co-operation. Several immediately 
urgent needs arise out of consideration of international co-opera- 
tion in education. The American public must be made ready for 
such co-operative action in two specific ways. First, we should en- 
gage in an energetic and effective program of intercultural educa- 
tion. Prejudices and animosities for other peoples of the world 
must be broken down. We cannot hope to establish co-operative 
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relationships with people we do not accept. ‘This involves an in- 
tercultural education program operating on all age levels. A fuller 
discussion of this program is given in chapter 12. 

A second preparatory step is to educate the American public on 
the need for international co-operation. ‘Though we talk freely 
about “One World” we have yet to grasp its significance. The 
relationship between international co-operation and security is 
dimly if at all recognized. ‘There is evidence that we are drifting 
back to a state of isolationism. 

It will cost billions of dollars to provide for the cultural and 
educational rehabilitation of devastated peoples. It is a safe guess 
that many of the devastated countries will be unable to participate 
to any great extent in the liquidation of the cost of rehabilitation. 
The more fortunate countries will have to subsidize this stupen- 
dous expenditure; that much seems crystal clear. ‘This will mean 
tax money spent on Poles, Czechs, French, Germans, Italians, and 
others-some our allies and some our enemies. 

Education costs in the country have been rising; but, if we are 
ready to do the job as it should be done, this rise must continue 
at an increasing rate. Even now there are short-sighted individuals 
who are squirming under the “burden.” They will squirm more 
as we broaden our future educational plans. What will happen 
when we add to our own increased costs the cost of our share of 
the burden of financing the education of other peoples? 

There must not be a shadow of doubt in the minds of our 
people with regard to the overwhelming importance of an inter- 
national program of education operating on a co-operative basis. 
We must leave no stone unturned in educating the total American 
public to a state of international mindedness. We must learn that 
the only hope of peace is through the preparation of the hearts 
and minds of man for such peace. Everything else has been tried 
and failed through the ages up to the present. We must be con- 
vinced that the sacrifice needed to provide this necessary prepa- 
ration will be insignificant in contrast to those which accompany 
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another global explosion. We must see that the perpetuation 
of civilization itself is in the balance. If we will continue now to 
be selfishly materialistic and narrowly provincial, withdrawing 
into a shell of self-righteousness and self-sufficiency, oblivious of 
our grave international obligations, all hope is lost. If this hap- 
pens then surely we should prepare ourselves now for World War 
III, and perhaps the last, for we may have great difficulty in 
rising again out of its ashes. 

This then is the scope of education. It is overwhelming in its 
immensity. In the pages which follow a process is suggested which 
may be a partial solution to the question of how to undertake the 
problem. It is not a pattern but a point of departure from which 
we may work in ultimately developing a pattern. 


CHAPTER. 7 


Making the School a Real Laboratory of Democracy 


FRAGMENTARY APPROACH IN ‘TEACHING 
DEMOCRACY 


pucATors have long recognized the need of providing boys and 
E girls with the knowledge of and experience in the practice of 
democracy and there has been increasingly good work done in 
the schools in this effort. Educational literature is rich with fruit- 
ful suggestions to teachers and administrators who may wish to 
initiate such programs in their schools. 

Two serious deficiencies exist in the school program for teach- 
ing democracy. First, the efforts have been scattered only here and 
there in the schools of the country. In view of the large number 
of schools which have made no effort to democratize school ex- 
perience in any significant manner, it is doubtful that we can call 
what has already been achieved even a mild trend. 

The second shortcoming is the nature of the approach used. 
Even in most of the schools where a sincere effort is made to teach 
democracy it is only a “shotgun” attack that is made. That is 
to say, the method employed is fragmentary which results in a 
combination of democratic and autocratic processes. 
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This chapter is addressed to the problem of an over-all, all-out 
attack on the problem of the complete democratization of the 
school as an institution. Though this is the intent, it will be recog- 
nized that it is far from a comprehensive solution of the problem. 
The treatment in the present chapter deals exclusively with the 
school. But, one cannot deal with the teaching of democracy as 
an exclusive school function. Thus, Chapter 10 is in reality a con- 
tinuation of the current discussion, but for obvious reasons two 
intervening chapters are inserted. 

Need for Continuity of Democratic Experience. Since learning 
is a continuous process, the knowledge and experience in the art 
of democratic living gained in school must flow on unbrokenly 
into all phases of the life of the student, in the home, in the 
church, on the playground, and in fact wherever he touches life. 
To the degree that this continuity is kept intact, to that degree 
only will democratic learning be achieved. ‘Thus, in consideration 
of the materials of this chapter it must be kept clearly in mind that 
what is suggested for the school constitutes only the initiation of 
the total learning complex. This is true of all types of learning, 
and learning the art of democratic living is no exception. 


DEMOCRATIZATION OF THE SCHOOL 


Democratic and Autocratic Practice in Schools. The pattern for 
democratic living is given by the Educational Policies Commission 
in the following statement: 1 


A second requirement in the moral defense of democracy is the 
development in all citizens, from the earliest years, of deep and 
abiding loyalties to the central values of democracy-to the conception 
of the dignity and worth of the individual; to the principle of hu- 
man equality and brotherhood; to the processes of free inquiry, dis- 
cussion, criticism, and group decision; to the canons of personal 
integrity, honesty, and fairness; to the idea of the obligation and no- 
bility of labor; to a concern for the good of the community. 


1 Education and the Defense of American Democracy, Educational Policies 
Commission, August, 1940, p. 13. 
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This interpretation of the aim of education for democratic liv- 
ing can well serve as criteria for the judgment of existing prac- 
tice and as a set of principles in broadening such practice. Actual 
visitation of hundreds of institutions and a review of the literature 
reveal that the schools of this country are a confused medley of 
democracy and autocracy in action. Our faith in education has 
prompted us to think of it as the bulwark of democracy which it 
is to a degree, and the schools a laboratory of democracy which 
they are far from being. 

Areas to Be Democratized. ‘The major areas to which the stu- 
dent is exposed in the school are the administration, classroom 
activity, and so-called extra-curricular activities. If the school is to 
be a genuine laboratory, an all-out frontal attack must be 
launched encompassing all three of these areas. The practice of in- 
termingling democratic with autocratic processes among these 
three areas of experiences is quite general. There are schools 
where the administrative policies are carefully planned in a demo- 
cratic manner, yet in the classroom dictatorial practices prevail. 
In others, the administration and the classrooms are void of free- 
dom of action, but the extra-curricular affairs are handled by the 
students in a fairly democratic manner. That is, the schools of the 
country have not adopted a clear-cut and consistent policy in uti- 
lizing democratic procedures in the various phases of their work. 

This lack of consistency and the failure to provide a “‘follow- 
through” of democratic experience has several harmful effects on 
learning. It results in confusion as to the real meaning of demo- 
cratic behavior and the values which youth formulate out of such 
contradictory situations are muddled. The confusion to the learn- 
ers arises out of the necessity to make a choice in certain instances 
between behavior appropriate to democratic and in other in- 
stances to autocratic settings. Naturally, the behavior one exhibits 
in a truly democratic situation will differ from that prompted by 
external authority. In almost any school, there are aspects of its 
total pattern which force pupils to be subservient to dictatorial 
processes and in such situations they must learn to make adequate 
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adjustment in yielding to authority. As we thus jumble these two 
opposing modes of control, intelligent pupils can come to no other 
conclusion than that society should be a mixture of democratic 
and autocratic settings, and that in proper adjustment, one must 
learn, on the one hand, to be unintelligently docile, and on the 
other, self-directing, depending on conditions. Thus, schools are 
directly responsible for the establishment of mixed values. 

A second unfavorable result of mixing democratic and auto- 
cratic practices is that pupils learn through experience to become 
autocratic themselves. This type of learning arises naturally in 
self-defense. If it is the way to succeed, one must follow that way. 

These two unfortunate results of disunity of policy are integral 
elements of the third serious outcome, namely, the development 
of split personalities. It is probable that the reason most of us are 
quite democratic under certain conditions and autocratic and 
anti-social in others, originates in the social complex of the two 
contrasting patterns of control. For example, somewhere in our 
early background of experience we may have been taught to re- 
spect the rights and opinions of some types of people while at 
the same time we learned to hate, deny the rights, and brush aside 
the opinions of others. The advocates of the poll tax and white 
supremacy in the South, completely violate the rights and sound 
arguments of the Negroes, yet, these same people would heroically 
fight, if necessary, against the slightest violation of status of the 
lowliest elements of the white race. 

One further serious problem is that this same confusion of 
democratic and autocratic patterns operates in all institutions 
and in community living. The behavior of adults, as well as that 
of our children, generally shows the lack of democratic integra- 
tion. Thus, it is futile for the schools to make this total attack on 
complete democratization unless a similar program is made opera- 
tive in the homes, the churches, and all phases of community life. 
Complete continuity and consistency of educational influences 
are essential to effective learning on all levels. 
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If we are genuinely serious about the utilization of the process 
of education in building a true social democracy, adult education 
and childhood and youth education must move along together 
toward the achievement of the same common goals. We must come 
to the point where we think of one continuous program of educa- 
tion, starting at the cradle, working through all age levels, in- 
cluding the most aged. We must dispense: with the duality of 
childhood education and adult education as separate entities and 
substitute in its place the idea of complete continuity with a single 
set of goals. Under such a plan, the methods would be differen- 
tiated, but all people in the community would be working to the 
same ends. Figuratively, the restricting, isolating walls of the 
school will then burst outward permitting the childhood activities 
to flow out into the community and those of the adults to flow 
into the classrooms and laboratories. 


DEMOCRATIZING POLICY-MAKING 


First let us turn our attention to the problem of democratic ad- 
ministration. Care should be exercised that in our enthusiasm for 
democratic policy making we do not “go completely overboard.” 
In our decentralized organization of education in this country the 
sanction of the educational policies of a school or school system 
comes from the board of education which is a lay group of men 
and women representing the citizens of their community. The ad- 
ministrator is appointed by this board of education which holds 
him responsible for all that takes place in the school. Thus, the 
principal is the liaison officer between the school and the board. 

The truly democratic administrator should not make the poli- 
cies. They should be determined by the co-operative action of the 
teachers, pupils, parents, and the administrator who is a leader 
in policy making. It is certainly not implicit that to be democratic 
an administrator must be void of ideas. By virtue of his position 
as a staff member, he has equal responsibility to contribute and 
by virtue of his leadership qualities and broader perspective, his 
contributions should be of paramount importance. 
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As the policies evolve from a continuous process of democratic 
planning, it is the function of the administrator to present, de- 
fend, and secure the approval of them by the board of education. 
Moreover, as the chief executive of the school it is his responsibil- 
ity to activate the policies. 

The administrator should not surrender his status of titular 
head of the school in the name of democracy. Democracy does not 
imply the necessity nor desirability of such an executive retreat. 
In every complex institution, there are always many decisions 
which the executive officer must make without consultation. It is 
not in any way contrary to democratic values for him to do so. 

Policy Makers. Specifically, who should participate in the for- 
mulation of policies? All who are affected by them or who will 
have the responsibility for their direction, The latter point is fully 
as important as the former. If, for example, certain problems are 
under consideration which involve teachers only, such as time of 
reporting for work, differentiated faculty committee assignments, 
planning the nature of faculty meetings, and the like, the policy 
making body should be the staff. On the other hand, if such prob- 
lems as the more effective use of home rooms, protection of school 
property, development of assembly programs, organizing a traffic 
system, supervision of the playgrounds and gymnasium are under 
consideration, representative groups of pupils should be called in 
to confer with the staff. Matters dealing with the establishment 
of the length of the school day, excusing pupils for work on the 
farms or in the shops of the community would call for participa- 
tion of staff, pupils, and parents. 

No formula can be set up to cover the nature of the participa- 
tion over the total range of the policies needed in a school. A re- 
view of all of its activities makes it clear that there may be differ- 
ences of opinion as to who should participate in the policy-mak- 
ing, but that is a minor matter. Probably no two administrators 
would arrive at the same conclusion. The important thing is for 
the administrator to become sensitive to the need for co-operative 
action and exceedingly skillful in securing it. 
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The Democratic Administrator. The democratic administrator 
is one who insists on casting his ideas with those of his colleagues, 
demanding that his suggestions stand on their own merits. He will 
resist any attempt to have them weighted more heavily because of 
his position. In true democratic manner, he will accept the deci- 
sion of the group, make the determined policy his, defend it 
before the board of education and execute it willingly and en- 
thusiastically following his authorization to do so. He will seek 
criticism and be genuinely grateful for it. He will implement the 
ideas of others as quickly as he will his own, giving to the origina- 
tor due credit for the contribution. He will advise without any 
trace of paternalism. He will be alert to develop talents and lead- 
ership. He will attract people to him who will eagerly solicit his 
counsel. These are the criteria of a democratic school executive. 

Development of Leadership and “Followership.” The efficacy 
of a democracy is conditioned by the degree of intelligence of 
its leaders and the discriminating judgment of its followers. In an 
autocracy the development of leadership becomes an embarrassing 
hindrance. Only such leadership is acceptable as that needed to 
carry out the policies determined by the few. Thus Germany had 
its Fuehrer and Italy had its Duce. But the very existence of de- 
mocracy depends upon the ability to develop leaders in all areas 
of social experience. In an autocracy, the vast majority are blind 
followers and the attempt is to keep them in this state to prevent 
the rise of contrary leadership. In a democracy, we have a multi- 
tude of leaders in all walks of life. But, every leader is in turn a 
follower. A significant goal of democratic education is to develop 
intelligent leadership, intelligent “followership” and the whole- 
hearted co-operation and participation of both in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of society. 

A democratically-organized school should develop leadership 
and “followership.” It continually presses for more and more lead- 
ership among teachers, pupils, and laymen. It assures an increas- 
ingly effective group of followers through co-operative deter- 
mination and carrying out of policies. The leadership training 
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comes in the contribution of ideas for the evaluation of the group. 
It is this sort of a democratic setting to which we should expose 
young people. 

It is wasteful of human resources to have anything but a demo- 
cratically organized school. It is only good sense to mobilize the 
intelligence and ability of all in policy making. It results in in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the program, it provides for func- 
tional democratic experience, and it elevates the morale. 

Development of School Philosophy. Probably the first step to be 
taken in effecting the transition from autocratic to democratic 
administration is the clarification of a unified philosophy for the 
entire school. This seems to be essential, for policies furnish the 
means of activating basic concepts of desired action. But these 
concepts grow out of established values. Accordingly, intelligent 
judgment utilized in the determination of policies is impossible 
unless the underlying reasons for them are thoroughly under- 
stood and generally accepted. 

Much of the resentment of, and resistance to, autocratic man- 
dates centers around the lack of clarity of the need for them. If 
properly understood, there would be less resistance to many auto- 
cratically conceived and imposed policies, for in many cases they 
are acceptable in terms of the ends to be achieved. 

In the schools of the country there is a notorious lack of effort 
to determine democratically the commonly accepted basic prin- 
ciples essential for the successful operation of a school. The inevi- 
table result is that school functionaries and divisions pull in 
different directions, instead of all working together for the 
achievement of the total over-all objectives. The resulting disper- 
sion of effort and emphasis is confusing to the pupil and leads to 
useless waste. For example, the pupil learns through experience 
that the sole stress of teacher A is on the mastery of subject matter; 
nothing else counts. Teacher B, on the other hand, is more in- 
terested in the pupil’s ability to utilize facts and data in reflective 
thinking than in memorizing subject matter. The pupil is the 
victim of this philosophical conflict; he is placed in a state of 
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intellectual insecurity. He is deprived of the dynamics of a unified 
attack on his education. He becomes a pawn in a game, manag- 
ing his behavior in his classes in the way he thinks will “get him 
by.” He is deflected from the purpose of getting an education, to 
one of outwitting each teacher who rides his individual hobby. 

For an administrator to attempt democratically to determine 
policies before his staff has become philosophically prepared, by 
defining the ends sought by the school, is wasteful of time, energy, 
and human resources. The thousands of wasted man-hours of staff 
members’ time in useless faculty meetings is the inglorious monu- 
ment to such inept administrative procedure. Such futile delibera- 
tions on policies usually resolve themselves into an ineffective 
discussion, not of policies, but of basic philosophy which should 
have been clarified before considering policies. 

It is not argued that a total and completely uniform philosophy 
can be evolved for each school. This would be to say that all staff 
members should be like-minded. Such a condition would be as 
inacceptable as impossible. We want diversity of opinions in the 
school as in any democratic institution. But what is needed is 
continued evaluation of the elements of diversity through the 
agencies of study, free discussion, and research. By this process, 
a central core of commonly accepted goals will, in time, emerge. 
Utilizing this core as a basis, and giving due consideration to 
diverse points of view is the intelligent way to determine policies. 

For example, one of the ultimate objectives, among many 
others, agreed upon by all staff members in a certain school, was 
that growth in rational thinking should be developed in their 
pupils. ‘This then was one element in a common central philoso- 
phy. All teachers recognized that subject matter should be used 
in the attainment of this goal, and that its mastery should not be 
an end in itself. Subsequently, the question of revising progress 
reports to parents was up for consideration. There was no con- 
troversy over the adoption of a policy calling for an evaluation 
of the pupils’ growth in critical thinking and a committee was 
assigned to work out the details. A minority, however, argued for 
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reporting the actual grades in each subject, as well. The policy 
adopted included both ideas and the progress report finally agreed 
upon was probably more effective as a result. ‘The point illustrated 
by this example is that all discussion was centered on the nature 
of the instrument, not the philosophic basis for it and minority 
opinion had its say and so a better instrument was devised. 

No well-defined pattern can be suggested for this process of 
arriving at central school philosophy. It must be developed in 
each local situation after study and discussion. It is probably un- 
wise for the administrator to initiate such a project before his staff 
is mentally ready for it. The ideal motivation for it would be for 
the teachers themselves to be made to feel the need for the formu- 
lation of a basic school philosophy. 

The workshop technique is well suited to bring about this 
teacher motivation. The School of Education at Syracuse Univer- 
sity is meeting this problem by extending the workshop idea to 
the field, serving school systems in their own localities. Other in- 
stitutions are offering similar services to the schools of the country. 
A more detailed statement of the process of evolving a school 
philosophy is discussed in a subsequent chapter. 

Democratic administration is the essential first step in making 
the school a real laboratory of democracy. Through it the insti- 
tution becomes a living, growing organism, made dynamic by its 
well-defined, thoroughly-understood goals. The democratically- 
trained teachers who have learned the ways of democracy by prac- 
ticing them, will be a great influence in the lives of their pupils. 


DEMOCRATIZING THE CLASSROOM 


But, this is not enough. It has been emphasized that consistency 
of behavior is essential for the establishment of well-defined pat- 
terns. Favorable habits of democratic behavior are not formed by 
practicing a multiplicity of conflicting types of behavior. Such a 
practice results in split personalities. The school should, there- 
fore, provide for complete consistency. ‘Thus the classroom should 
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be completely democratized. But, so much has already been writ- 
ten on this subject that it is unnecessary to deal with this topic in 
detail. Many of these materials are excellent descriptions reported 
directly from the schools which are doing pioneer work of this 
nature. In this connection, only a few of the general underlying 
principles will be stressed. 

A review of the literature reveals that in many schools the 
attack is not general, but fragmentary. That is, the classrooms 
appear to be in a state of transition, partly democratic and partly 
autocratic in their organization. This may be a necessary initial 
stage of development, and there is no intent to deprecate such a 
situation. But the fact remains that until we learn how to build 
our classroom procedures around completely democratic princi- 
ples, we cannot hope to produce genuinely democratic citizens. 

The writer visited a senior high-school class in problems of 
democracy conducted by a student chairman, a very capable girl, 
whose responsibility it was to carry forward the work of the day. 
The subject under discussion was the Atlantic Charter. The re- 
sults of the observation and a conference with the teacher revealed 
the following facts: (1) neither the students nor the chairman 
played any part in the selection of the material; (2) the teacher 
worked with the chairman in advance of the class meeting indicat- 
ing to her the general trend she was expected to develop; (3) at 
the close of the period the teacher made the assignment and ap- 
pointed the chairman for the next day; (4) the teacher frequently 
assumed the direction of the group during the discussion to, (a) 
interject ideas to keep the trend in the “right direction,” as she 
stated in the conference, and (b) to correct misstatements quickly 
to “prevent a wrong impression.” 

Here we see the strange mixture of “half slave and half free.” 
It is typical of so many situations which clearly reveal a lack of 
understanding of the true meaning of democracy and how to pro- 
vide for it. It is entirely probable that this teacher read about 
or saw a demonstration of this method, which under other cir- 
cumstances could have been built into an excellent democratic 
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process. She wanted to be “progressive” but she missed the real 
point. So much of what we do in the schools is sheer imitation, 
pointless and ineffective. 

- Much energy is put into formal organization of classes utilizing 
a chairman, and proceeding according to parliamentary proce- 
dure in the effort to democratize the situation. Few would deny 
that such organization may serve a useful purpose. The validity 
of its use, however, is conditioned by the degree to which the de- 
velopment of the total class program follows through with demo- 
cratic processes in all aspects of its work. Unfortunately, many 
highly organized classes can legitimately make no other claim than 
that they are showy. Complex organizations should be used only 
to the degree that they are needed to establish the most appro- 
priate setting for total democratization. It is probable that a great 
variety of classroom settings will be necessary to meet the nature 
of the work at hand and the ends sought. No pattern can be set 
in advance. Each teacher in co-operation with his pupils must 
adopt those procedures which best fit the nature of circumstances. 
There are several principles which can be suggested as guides in 
effecting this purpose. 

Principles for Democratizing the Classroom. Principle 1. The 
classroom setting should be such that continuous practice is given 
in the formulation of group decisions. In an autocracy, decisions 
are made and given to the citizens as mandates, with no power 
of choice on the part of those affected, either in their formulation 
or in their acceptance. In a true democracy, all decisions are an 
expression of the will of those affected, thus acceptance does not 
become a problem. The concept of majority rule is basic in democ- 
racy, but the general understanding of a principle, the reason for 
establishing it, and the willingness to make it effective are equally 
important in making a democracy successful. 

In the application of these criteria three important aspects of 
social growth emerge. The pupils develop correct attitudes toward 
and responsibility for group action. Further, they have the oppor- 
tunity to learn the techniques of group action through a rich 
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variety of highly motivated situations. Finally, all pupils are 
taught to accept the decisions of the group, though some may have 
constituted a minority in the choices made. These results are in- 
dispensable outcomes to other basic learnings. 

Principle 2. The classroom experience should result in a duly 
constituted authority. ‘This in a sense is correlative to the first 
principle, but it will not be a natural result; it must be planned. 
While it is true that there has been a natural drift away from 
authoritarianism, it is still fairly dominant in our social structure. 
It is incongruous with our present state of socialization and the 
trend is increasingly to resist it. The skillful teacher will seek 
every opportunity to aid the pupils in setting up the proper form 
of authority, that which comes from within the individual. More- 
over, the teacher will help to create a group pressure of the right 
sort to teach the social necessity of respecting the authority which 
the pupils themselves help to create. 

Principle 3. The classroom should provide for teaching pupils 
respect for the opinions of others. Since democracy thrives best 
through the influence of free, intelligent discussion, such activity 
should be prominent in every classroom. Properly managed, it 
liberates intellectual activity, provides for active social and intel- 
lectural participation, and establishes a wholesome respect for a 
diversity of conflicting opinions. No democracy can exist without 
minority opinion; it is the leaven of the loaf. Expression of 
minority opinion should be stimulated in the classroom, with 
social approval for the courage needed to stand with the few, and 
respect for its sincerity when it is sincere, and condemnation of 
insincerity. In the development of this principle, pupils should 
be taught vigorously, but objectively, to attack any position but 
never an individual. 

Principle 4. The classroom should provide pupils with continu- 
ous opportunity to work on group enterprises. This is essential 
from five points of view. First, we must learn to “work in the 
harness.”” Such an attitude involves a division of labor and, if 
properly done, the acceptance of differentiated responsibilities. 
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Second, it serves as a socializing influence leading to the indi- 
vidual’s appreciation for the welfare of the whole. Third, it serves 
as a selective agent in the allocation of duties in terms of interests 
and abilities. Corollary to this third outcome is the fourth, the 
recognition of differentiated abilities and interest. One of the 
barriers to progress is the deadening influence of enforced con- 
formity. Conformity has been stressed so much that we have come 
to assume that we must dress alike, think alike, act alike, and talk 
alike. This is one of the most potent obstacles in the development 
of personality. We must encourage pupils to be themselves as a 
much needed solution to the problem of conformability. The fifth 
point of view is to put privilege, duty, authority, and responsi- 
bility in the proper perspective, by accounting to the group. 

Principle 5. The classroom should establish the respect for and 
use of expert help. Our social system has become so complex that 
increasingly the use of experts is needed to operate the more tech- 
nical aspects of its structure. ‘The attitude of the public toward 
such experts has been clearly expressed by the caustic references 
to the “brain trusters” in government circles. Whether the choice 
of the personnel was wise or not is beside the point, the idea is no 
doubt correct and we must sooner or later get used to it. We have 
passed that stage where the affairs of our country can be managed 
by amateurs. ‘Thus, the development of ideas relative to experts 
in government is an important function which the teacher can 
perform through her own efforts and those of others. 

Principle 6. The classroom should provide for competent self- 
direction. In an autocracy, modes of behavior are dictated. The 
substance of democracy is based on the freedom of action of its 
citizenry. ‘The distinction between freedom and license must be 
learned from experience buttressed by careful guidance; it can 
not be fully learned from textbooks or lectures. 

Putting the Principles into. Practice. It has been pointed out 
previously that freedom for one individual or group of individuals 
cannot endure if it is attained at the cost of freedom for others. 
If this concept is generally known, which is quite doubtful, its 
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accomplishment is sadly lacking To provide the setting for the 
self direction of pupils, adequate controls should be set up to keep 
pupil behavior within the limits of satisfactory social relation- 
ships. A safe procedure to follow is to stimulate the development 
of each individual to his fullest capacity in terms of his ability 
and interests, yet within the framework of adequate social balance. 
Obviously, stress would be placed on the pupils’ self direction of 
their activities to the fullest extent possible. 

It will require a skillful teacher to launch a program of democ- 
racy in his classroom in relation to the six principles indicated. 
The process is exceedingly complex and demands a careful bal- 
ance between outright direction and subtle guidance. It is prob- 
ably because of this complexity that we still have both autocracy 
and democracy in the classroom. 

No intent is made to suggest that the teacher abdicate his posi- 
tion in favor of the students, nor is such an idea tenable. The 
change in the teacher’s status is from a position of domination, 
serving as a dispenser of knowledge, to one where he is continu- 
ously at work setting the stage for the operation of the six princi- 
ples already discussed, and guiding the self-directed activities of 
the students to insure a maximum of democratic learning. 


DEMOCRATIZING EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


The third area of experience in which learning for democratic 
living can be effected is through the use of so-called extra-curricu- 
lar activities. Over the years, two favorable trends are noticeable. 
The first of these relates to the status of such activities. Originally 
extra-curricular activities were frowned upon by parents and 
teachers, later they became tolerated, and now they are actually 
fostered by schools and encouraged by parents. ‘The second trend 
_ is described by ‘Terry and Cooper as follows: ? 


2 Paul W. Terry and Don H. Cooper, “Selected References on the Extra- 
Curriculum,” The School Review, p. 245, April, 1944. 
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In previous years such activities as debating, journalism, student 
government, clubs, and athletics have been accepted as the major 
aspects of the extra-curriculum program. In keeping with the trend 
of the literature, this year’s bibliography contains fewer references 
on these traditional activities and contains correspondingly more 
items about several other rapidly expanding aspects of contemporary 
public education. Specifically, a number of references have been in- 
cluded on work experience, school camps, pupil participation in 
community projects, and recreation and child care programs or- 
ganized under school authority. 


These trends indicate a wholesome evolution, testifying to the 
increasing recognition of such activities as agencies for a more 
vital civic education. 

Our interest of the moment is not in a general discussion of 
extra-curricular activities, but rather in the contribution they can 
and should make in furnishing a background for the development 
of dynamic democratic citizens. Moreover, since the literature is 
replete with descriptions of practice, the treatment of this topic 
will follow the plan previously adopted, of restricting it to a con- 
sideration of general principles. 

Principles for Democratizing Extra-curricular Activities. Prin- 
ciple 1. The selection of experiences in a program of extra-curricu- 
lar activities should be made solely in terms of the contributions 
they make in stimulating pupil growth in the right direction. If 
this principle were used as a criterion in judging the value of 
current programs, it would reveal some interesting conditions. 
For example, inter-scholastic athletic programs, where large sums 
of money are spent for the benefit of the few would be greatly 
de-emphasized in favor of a broad intra-mural program operating 
for the benefit of all. Prize-speaking contests with their emphasis 
on competition would give way to public forums, town meetings, 
and panel discussions with stress on getting at the truth of vital 
issues by the free interplay of ideas. Student government which 
sometimes utilizes all the tricks of dirty politics would be sup- 
planted by pupil participation in government, spreading its base 
to encompass all with equal rights for all. 
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Principle 2. The extra-curricular program should be differen- 
tiated to meet the needs and interests of all pupils. Anything less 
than this is undemocratic. It is implicit that the schools make a 
real effort through an adequate program to help the pupils dis- 
cover these interests and then find ways in which they may be 
developed. As an aid in achieving this end, it is advisable that a 
wide range of activities be available for exploratory as well as 
functional purposes. 

Principle 3. Stress should be placed on the development of 
hobbies and the cultivation of interests in the fine and applied 
arts. The aesthetic illiteracy of the average American citizen is 
appalling and his great dependence upon commercialized amuse- 
ments alarming. In the future, leisure will increase to great pro- 
portions. It has long since been established that inappropriate 
use of leisure is a serious social threat; the record of history offers 
ample testimony of this. We must equip all students in such a way 
that they will take the “wreck” out of recreation. 

Principle 4. The activities should foster a spirit of co-operation 
and interest in the welfare of others, in the effort to neutralize 
to a degree the effects of sharp competitive practice. This is not to 
say that competition can or should be completely removed as a 
motive. But the development of higher social motives is essential 
to keep pace with our growing social and economic interdepend- 
ence. In the past, and to quite an extent today, much of the 
school’s activity, curricular and otherwise, is motivated by the 
struggle of one against another. It will be a very long time before 
this condition will completely disappear. But it is possible to 
dilute its unfavorable effects, if suitable, socially centered atti- 
tudes are properly emphasized. Accordingly, preferential ratings 
should go to those activities in which pupils work and play to- 
gether, seeking ends which are mutually beneficial to all, in con- 
trast to those in which the individual alone can profit. 

Principle 5. A trend should be established in the selection of 
those activities which have a strong social purpose. One of the 
deficiencies of our citizenry, mentioned previously, is the apparent 
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lack of a civic responsibility. A reason for this deficiency is that 
little effort has been made to establish proper attitudes of service 
to society or to the community. We have over-emphasized the 
values of individualism. 

The extension of school-sponsored activities to include contri- 
butions to the welfare of the school and community is an impor- 
tant step in the achievement of social education and responsible 
citizenship. Worthwhile projects, involving socially useful tasks 
should be provided. They are legion in number. Assigning appro- 
priate social awards for significant service results in satisfactions 
which are far in excess of those resulting from achievement along 
individualistic lines. 

Principle 6. To the fullest extent possible, activities should be 
self initiated and self directed. Such activities do not preclude 
staff guidance. Much help will have to be given those who are un- 
certain with respect to their interests and it is reasonable to assume 
that a variety of suggestions may be necessary. A good rule to fol- 
low in determining the amount of guidance given to an activity 
is to restrict it to as much as is needed to insure the attainment 
of the inherent educational results. Staff members should always 
be available for help, but should never usurp the leadership. 

As we view the total school complex with its three areas of 
experience, administration, the classroom, and the extra-curricu- 
lar activities, the problem of making it a real laboratory of de- 
mocracy looms as a large undertaking. So far, we have done little 
more than scratch the surface. But, the time is at hand when we 
must substitute a general attack on the issue in place of our 
current feeble, fragmentary approach. Unless and until it becomes 
a sweeping movement throughout the country, we will have failed 
to take the first step in building a loyalty to democracy and a 
foundation for dynamic, vital citizenship. National Socialism had 
nothing but despair and ultimate misery to offer its youth. De- 
mocracy has rich, vibrant life. Cannot we, therefore, build a 
loyalty to that which provides such a vital, significant life, which 
will at least approximate the loyalty of the Nazi youth to his 
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false philosophy of death? We can, if we stop playing with edu- 
cation, stop philosophizing, stop our academic discussions of the 
traditional, progressive, and scientific schools and get down to the 
real work of setting up a genuine educational program. Who cares 
whether it is stamped progressive or traditional or scientific, so 
long as it creates productive, democratic citizens? 


CHAPTER 8 
Lay Participation in Educational Planning 


CONFLICT BETWEEN IDEALISM AND BEHAVIOR 


HE ACTIVITIES of the completely democratized school reach be- 
| eee the limits of its immediate walls. For decades, we have 
talked about the utilization and co-ordination of community 
agencies in education, but in actual practice we have done very 
little about it. The time for real action is long overdue. We should 
be intellectually honest with ourselves and with the public by 
either initiating action on our theories or admit our defeat. There 
are some bright spots throughout the country where pioneer work 
of this nature is being done, but they are proportionately few in 
number. The time-honored excuse for inaction is that the schools 
cannot move forward any faster than the community will permit. 
But what about moving the community along with the school? 
Or better still, what about moving the school program forward 
through community action? 

Community Program of Education. This proposal calls for the 
development of a comprehensive, community-wide program of 
education, in which each educational agency will take its rightful 
place and contribute to the educational development of the com- 
munity’s citizens in the manner in which it is best equipped to 
do. ‘The school, which is chief among these, will have a major 
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responsibility in this new approach. But, it will have to broaden 
its outlook far beyond its current limited perspective. Unless it 
builds its program around co-operative community action, it can- 
not deliver back to the community well-trained democratic citi- 
zens on any age level. The broad scope of the total community 
with its physical and human resources is essential to the successful 
execution of a large share of its work. 

The establishment of a community program of education does 
not require that the school personnel nor the board of education 
must abdicate their positions of leadership and authority in favor 
of a community hierarchy. This is exactly contrary to what is 
needed. The school and its leadership should serve as the spear- 
head of the community-wide program. The board of education 
and the school personnel are by interest, training, and authority 
the duly constituted educational influences in a community. As 
such, they should assume the responsibility and high privilege 
of furnishing broader leadership than they now exert. 

Within the school itself, the concepts of the worth of the indi- 
vidual, the ideals of human equality, fairness, integrity, honesty, 
and the whole range of democratic values, can be founded and 
can be practiced to a limited degree, but they cannot here be nur- 
tured to full fruition. They cannot be built into habits of action 
unless and until these values are continuously and consistently 
activated in the total range of the pupils’ experience, inside and 
outside of school. One of the many things we have learned from 
Nazi education is that it provided for absolute continuity in the 
application of National Socialist values to all aspects of the Nazi 
youth’s experience. The young Nazi did not practice the tenets 
of National Socialism just in school and those of democracy or 
communism in the home, or on the street. He was consistently a 
Nazi at all times. 

We have deluded ourselves into thinking that if we simply im- 
plant the desired ideals in the minds of children they will by 
some mysterious process, take root sufficiently to make them in- 
variably operative under all circumstances. This point of view is 
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psychologically unsound. Habits of thought and action are not 
built on ideas alone, but on ideas plus their invariable applica- 
tion. We must either provide for continuity and consistency of 
experience based on social values or give up the idea of teaching 
for democracy; it cannot be learned from a textbook. 

Unfavorable Attitudes in Homes. ‘The enigma the schools face 
in any plan to produce democratic citizens is that the values and 
standards in practice outside the school are not the same as those 
which are taught or practiced within the school. Schools have 
been successful, for example, in developing the idea of human 
equality, but this ideal is often stifled in the home by parental 
attitudes. We teach the child that he must be honest and truthful 
in all of his dealings, and, in the carefully controlled school en- 
vironment the concept falls on fertile soil. But, it withers quickly, 
when at home, he is told by his father to answer the telephone and 
report that he, the father, is not at home if the call should be for 
him. The ideal of free discussion which may be liberally practiced 
in the school gets a hard jolt when the child in the home or in the 
church questions autocratic dictates and is sharply told that such 
ideas are not subject to free discussion. ‘The virtues of fair play, 
co-operation, and concern for the welfare of others, all suffer a 
serious setback at the hand of ruthlessly unrestrained competition 
in business, social climbing, and obvious greed. The desire to work 
for the welfare of one’s fellows weakens at the shock of hearing 
such a remark as, “I’ll be darned if I'l] work on the Red Cross 
Drive again, let someone else take a turn at it.” 

Proper Behavior a Result of Practicing Ideals. But this evidence 
of a social order built on values contrary to those of social democ- 
racy is an example of but one of the ways in which the continuity 
and consistency of democratic childhood experience is broken. 
A common point of view, generally accepted by young and old 
alike, is that this is an adult’s world, the community an adult’s 
community. This is not to say that increasing consideration for 
childhood and youth is non-existent. But, to a marked degree it 
is a consideration of the wrong type. Too often it is a coddling, 
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pampering type of paternalism resulting in producing “softies.” 
Instead of making young persons self-reliant citizens, we carefully 
shield them with protective influences which unfit them to meet 
the current issues of life. Youth does not wish to be soft, but, by 
our treatment of them we make them so. Of course, they should 
be given all possible advantages for recreation, travel, schooling, 
and a high standard of living, but this is not enough. We must 
learn that the community is not an adult’s community as we now 
conceive it, and that many of its affairs can and should be man- 
aged and executed by children. Due to our present attitude, child- 
hood and youth are the forgotten generation to be “seen and not 
heard,”’ while adults carry on the total work of the community. 

A cursory view of the muddle which our generation has made 
of the job of doing the world’s work should be convincing evi- 
dence that our past efforts have failed. In the first place, we are 
too selfish to care what is wrong with the operation of our social 
system. Moreover, we are naive and quite helpless when con- 
fronted with grave social issues, for we lack the discipline, training, 
and experience in meeting even the simpler social issues. We com- 
plain about the inefficient way the affairs of the community are 
run, yet we do not have the inclination nor ability to do better. 

If we are to establish continuity and consistency in the appli- 
cation of that all-important concept of service to society, which 
the schools work so hard to establish, the base of operations must 
be widened to include all aspects of life touched by the children. 
This means that large areas of service must be opened to them, 
the only limitation to their operations being the level of their ma- 
turity. This broadened opportunity to serve should come not 
through the condescension of indulgent and paternalistic adults 
who dole out inconsequential tasks so that children may “learn 
how to serve.” Childhood and youth community service should 
not be treated as a learning experience at all, though learning 
will probably be its most important outcome. It should come as a 
sincere desire to give boys and girls a chance to do significant 
community work, for the real contribution they can make. The 
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childhood community work idea should emerge out of the new 
concept that children and youth are citizens here and now. And 
as such, they have civic obligations to discharge. We must get rid 
of the attitude that they are only citizens-to-be. 

Consequently, it is clear that school leadership, both pupil and 
adult, should never be put in the position of begging for “labora- 
tory work in community service,” as it has erroneously been called. 
The community problems to be solved and the innumerable 
things to be done by young people should be discovered through 
the agency of a searching community analysis, made jointly by 
pupils, school officers, and the laity. The work allotted to children 
should be in recognition of their status as genuine citizens in their 
own rights, with responsibilities for community development. 
They must be made to feel that the place in which they live is 
their community, that they really belong, and that they have an 
obligation for its total welfare. Once this is achieved, the problem 
of the irresponsibility of youth will have been resolved. A further 
explanation of this point of view is discussed in chapter 11. 


PLAN FOR 
LAY PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


In the next two chapters, the argument will be made that no 
functional program of childhood education for democratic living 
can be evolved without continuous lay participation. Because of 
the limitations of presentation, however, it will be necessary to 
break down the discussion into two phases which in reality should 
not be so separated, for each is an integral part of the other. The 
first of these aspects, which deals with the participation of the 
laity in educational planning will be discussed in the remainder 
of this chapter. The second, which deals with the nature of the 
adult education program, will be the subject of the next chapter. 

Many schools are beginning to deal with the problem of devel- 
oping lay interest in education. Unfortunately, up to now too few 
have wanted to penetrate beyond the periphery of the problem 
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and they have not attempted to incorporate a program of lay 
participation in educational planning. Too often school authori- 
ties have been content to resort to half-way measures of such activ- 
ity. They have been unwilling to recognize that anything short 
of a comprehensive attack on the problem is superficial. Mothers’ 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, parents’ days at school, school 
exhibits, the school’s column in the newspaper, and the whole 
range of devices used to bring the school and parents together are 
merely gestures pointing in the right direction. They do not get 
down to the roots of the needed process. There is no intention to 
disparage the importance of these organizations or their efforts. 
But, it must be said that they deal with only one small segment 
of the total range of possibilities. 

Why Lay Participation is Uncommon. There are three reasons 
why the actual participation of lay leadership in educational plan- 
ning is practically non-existent. First, there are no well-defined 
patterns to follow. To accomplish the purpose, the whole ap- 
proach must be that of the pioneer, blazing new trails. ‘This 
involves originality, vision, and consistent effort. Second, the ob- 
jection often raised is that the laity is incompetent to help; the 
citizens do not understand the intricacies of modern educational 
philosophy and thus cannot make any real contributions. This is 
really an excuse, not a reason. Experience with lay co-operation, 
when it has been tried, has proved beyond question that the man- 
in-the-street can become very well informed if given a fair chance 
to do so and that he will have excellent ideas worthy of serious 
consideration. ‘Third, there are those among the personnel of pub- 
lic education who are fully conscious of and quite sensitive to its 
deficiencies, yetythey are unwilling to make the effort to remove 
them. It is more comfortable to run a “‘safe” school; they prefer to 
let “‘sleeping dogs lie.” ‘They do not want the skeletons in the 
closets exposed, as would be necessary if the public were let in. 
Such individuals are certainly not leaders, and their positions are 
no longer tenable in the dynamics of current society. The need 
for courageous leadership was never more apparent than now. 
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Where programs of lay participation in educational planning 
have operated, it has been demonstrated that none of the partici- 
pants expects ready made answers to any of the questions which 
arise. Indeed, such a situation would be fully as undesirable as 
impossible. Even the most distinguished educational leaders do 
not know the solution of all the issues involved, nor are they able 
to envisage the nature of the total program. This is not a criticism 
of them but a mere statement of fact. ‘Total education goes far 
beyond the confines of the school; outside help is essential. 

In fact, a quick and effective way to wreck completely a co- 
operative planning movement is for professional educators to 
dominate the deliberative proceedings. This has been done. The 
sane approach is for educational and lay leadership to move to- 
gether as learners. Intelligent laymen will fully understand that 
they are plunging into the realm of the unknown, attacking a 
novel problem of unknown proportions. It must be understood 
that the only element of certainty that educational planners can 
depend upon is the uncertainty of the approach, the lines of direc- 
tion it will follow, and the nature of the final outcomes. This is 
no endeavor to be attempted by those who are faint at heart. 

School-Community Concept. The term community as used here 
needs explanation. The writer has taken liberties with the usual 
sociological interpretation of the concept. This is not done with 
the motive of injecting added confusion to the already complex 
terminology, but rather to designate clearly an educationally func- 
tional unit. The term “school-community” would more specifi- 
cally designate the type of educationally functional unit herein 
discussed. ‘The only difficulty of such a designation is the implica- 
tion of a degree of separation betwen school and community, 
which is, of course, unintended. 

The term community as used here incorporates that cultural 
and geographic area which is served by a specific public school. 
This interpretation designates the school as the educational and 
cultural center, and the range of its influence indicates the scope 
of the area to be served by a particular community-educational 
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program. Without introducing an academic discussion of this in- 
terpretation, the writer’s effort has been to designate a basic geo- 
graphical unit, sufficiently limited in area to facilitate the proper 
development of a compact educational plan. 

The remainder of this chapter deals with description of a proc- 
ess suggestive of the steps which might be taken, with modifica- 
tions of course, in the evolution of a community plan of educa- 
tion. It is obvious that no simple outline of a plan can be set up 
in advance which will fit any community. No two settings are 
identical in any of the conditioning factors and influences which 
would determine the nature of any local program. 

It is also clear that in the smaller school-community unit, the 
resultant compactness reduces many of the major difficulties. 
Thus, in thinking of the total over-all process of operation, cogni- 
zance must be taken of the size of the unit under consideration 
in any given situation. 

Different Approach in Villages and Cities. In villages with a 
single school serving the children within its political limits, or 
even in consolidated or centralized schools, whose educational 
limits are not co-terminal with those of the village, the total edu- 
cational plan can be launched in its entirety. In urban centers, 
this is not a possibility. Here a total over-all plan must be devel- 
oped for the urban center as a whole, with gradual activation 
of elements of the total plan in the individual school-community 
units which are the integral parts of the entire urban center. A 
more complete discussion of this problem is presented later. 

The attempt will be made to suggest a process illustrative of 
what might be done in arriving at the establishment of a tenta- 
tive educational plan. No claim is made that the procedures are 
the correct ones to follow, nor that the steps indicated appear 
in the proper sequence. This is not an attempt to formulate a pat- 
tern; indeed a pattern cannot be set because of the diverse condi- 
tions that are found in the many thousands of communities 
throughout the country. 
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Slow Progress Inevitable. It should be recognized at the outset 
that progress will necessarily be slow, in both rural and urban 
communities. One program, which was inaugurated in a rural 
area familiar to the writer, was almost completely wrecked 
through impatience and anxiety to move ahead more rapidly 
than the participants were ready to act. Every advance must be 
carefully planned. It helps the impatient person greatly to recall 
that this movement has been centuries in coming; a few years 
more is a short time in which to consolidate the first slight gains. 
The public is quite unused to the idea of having anything con- 
structive to say about education; individuals must be given ample 
time to grasp the notion. But more than this, they will need a 
long period of preparation before actually assuming the respon- 
sibilities that are involved. 

The leadership for co-operative-educational planning should 
come from among those who are best equipped to exert it. It 
seems, therefore, that the local school authorities, urban or rural, 
should initiate the plan. 


PLANNING THE COMMUNITY-EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


During the last war, the concept of planning caught the imagi- 
nation of the American citizen. For the first time we have begun 
to shake loose the hold of laissez-faire. Even government circles are 
beginning to reject the outmoded practice of planless activity. It 
is probable that before many years, planning of many sorts will 
penetrate all aspects of our culture. At least, it is hoped that this 
is not just a dream, for it is time that the wasteful method of 
chance development will no longer be tolerated. We must plan 
as deliberately, patiently, and completely for a peaceful order as 
we planned for total destruction. 

It is of utmost importance that the leadership for the planning 
in the various fields of human endeavor be drawn from the proper 
resources. In education we do not want another N.Y.A.! Yet, such 
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a movement or one similar to it may be possible if the proper 
leadership fails to assert itself. Fear of Federal sponsorship is 
indicated in an editorial comment published in conjunction with 
an article by F. C. Wooton, revealing the following incident.: 


Recently, a member of one of the government’s non-educational 
bureaus prepared and distributed a blueprint for the reorganization 
of education after the war; and in this report there was one brief 
reference to the existing educational leadership, something rather 
naive to the effect that “possibly state departments of education and 
schools of education may be of some service in reorganization of the 
schools.” 


For example, social agencies are becoming actively interested 
in certain aspects of educational planning. Because of the nature 
of their work, they are naturally concerned with education and 
such interest should be encouraged and fostered. Yet, it would be 
unfortunate if social-agency leadership should supersede that of 
public education in educational planning. It is very essential to 
avoid a fragmentary approach to the problem. The educational 
contributions of the social agencies are important and indispensa- 
ble, yet their activities should be limited to their specific spheres 
of influence. ‘Their services and facilities should be widely utilized 
in a total community educational program, but within the frame- 
work of their limited sphere of action, which would be but one 
element of the over-all plan. 

Educators Should Lead. Failure to pl the importance of 
educational leadership would be disastrous for two reasons. First, 
there is a wide range of educational tasks to be done which are 
related to, but fall distinctly outside the scope of the responsi- 
bilities of specific community agencies. The argument that “some- 
one has to do these jobs” is convincing and difficult to refute, 
and no one can criticize any public-spirited group for rendering 


1F. C. Wooton, “Planning for the Post-War World,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, p. 357, October, 1942. 
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a service which must be done. But, it cannot be done well by an 
agency which is not properly equipped to do it. Second, once a 
line of activity becomes intrenched in the pattern of a group with 
vested interests, it takes great effort to uproot it without intro- 
ducing an element of alienation. 

Public-school leadership seems to be the only answer. It can 
furnish the correct perspective. It will be more sensitive to the 
total educational needs of the community than any highly-special- 
ized group. Due to its status of absolute neutrality it is in a unique 
position to aid in fitting each educational unit into its proper 
sphere of activity. It can assume its rightful position in the com- 
munity, forestalling any abortive attempts made by agencies un- 
qualified for such leadership. But time is the essence. Educational 
leadership must act before it is too late. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAM IN RURAL 
COMMUNITY 


Creating Interest in Education. In any program, urban or rural, 
it is essential that the interest of intelligent adults in education 
be thoroughly aroused. This initial step is important. One may 
argue that parents are already interested. ‘They may be in a passive 
sort of way. All of us recognize the great importance of education, 
but how many are taking an active interest in educational affairs? 
It is all too common for most people to stay away from the school, 
year in and year out, except when their children get in trouble. 
Then they are right on the job. 

This process of creating an active interest in education may in 
some instances require a protracted length of time. Much depends 
on the status of the community and on what has already been 
accomplished. But, however long it may take, it is a necessary first 
step. ‘The following approach is adapted to a rural setting, but 
with modifications it can be used in urban centers as well. 

The first step, that of creating an interest in education, can be 
accomplished in many ways. An effective method may be through 
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the use of a series of parents’ meetings. ‘There is nothing startling 
or novel about this, except with respect to the ends sought. Most 
parent meetings are terminal in nature, that is, nothing of signifi- 
cance happens after they are over—parents attend, have a good 
time, but the conditions remain the same. The suggested series of 
meetings should be planned as the initial unit in a sequence of 
diverse activities, one built upon the other. ‘The major objective 
of such meetings should be to arouse interest in the broader as- 
pects of education. 

Safeguards. In organizing these interest arousing meetings, three 
safeguards should be followed. First, they should be carefully 
planned by a committee, probably consisting of the principal of 
the school, representation from the teachers, one or more out- 
standing pupils, and parents. It is urged that the participation of 
the pupils be not overlooked. Where they have been included in 
such activity, it has been demonstrated that they have proved 
most helpful in suggesting materials about which parents should 
be informed. And, after all, why should they not be represented? 
It is their education, in part at least, that is under consideration. 
How these representatives are chosen is not a matter of any great 
consequence. For example, the teacher representatives could be 
selected by the teachers, the pupil representatives by the students’ 
council, the lay representatives by appointment from adult groups 
in the community. Any really democratic procedure would be ac- 
ceptable, provided there is assurance of high-calibre participants. 

The second safeguard is that the program of meetings should 
deal with vital educational issues in the community. Any attempt 
to plan meetings around high-sounding topics may appeal to some 
of the intellectually elite, but not to the families on the wrong 
side of the railroad tracks, who are wanted in these meetings. 

Since this series of meetings is only the initial step in a sequence 
leading up to lay participation in planning, the third safeguard 
is to provide for meetings which will deal directly with some of 
the more modern views of educational philosophy, as interpreted 
to the laymen. In this way, a basic groundwork can be laid for 
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attacking the problem of planning from a more advanced posi- 
tion, which is necessary at this point. | 

These meetings will be different from those sponsored by par- 
ent-teacher associations, mothers’ clubs, and the like. They will 
be less formal, more carefully planned, and completely demo- 
cratic. In a real sense they will be community affairs. Even though 
worthwhile club meetings are open to all, the fact of club sponsor- 
ship restricts the scope of their influence and drawing power. 

It is wise to vary the type of meetings, including some lectures 
given by the best speakers obtainable, panel discussions, and town 
meeting type of discussions. In each case, ample time should be 
allowed for general discussion and questions from the floor. 
Where feasible, it would be appropriate to serve refreshments, 
making as much use of pupils as possible, and conclude the occa- 
sion with a social hour. Moreover, the pupils may be used as a 
medium for issuing invitations to their parents, as is so often done 
in meetings of this kind. 

Through the co-operation of the press, detailed news releases 
of the meetings will help to keep those informed who do not at- 
tend. One school furnishes a wide range of experience for pupils 
interested in journalistic activities, by turning over to them the 
problem of publicity, under guidance, of course. Another device 
which proves effective is to give each person in attendance a short 
outline and bibliography covering the topic of the next meeting. 
Probably a large proportion of those who receive this material 
will make little or no use of it, but it is known that some few do. 
The functional value of this practice is conditioned by the urgency 
of the issue to be considered. 

Meetings Create Interest. This type of meeting has four im- 
portant functions to perform, as we view the total long-range proc- 
ess of lay participation in planning. First, they stimulate interest 
and thinking along educational lines. If we can get people talking 
about education over the bridge table, on the street corner, and 
yes, even over the bar, that is a significant step forward. Why 
should education not be a topic of discussion, just as much as 
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politics, war, religion, and other subjects which consume so much 
of our conversation? 

The second value is the specific information about education 
which the people of the community will receive. Laymen are woe- 
fully ignorant of what is attempted in a modern educational pro- 
gram. ‘This is natural, for little has been done to inform them. 
Because of their lack of knowledge of educational goals they are 
often opposed to any change. They must be carried along men- 
tally on all of the forward sweeps of educational advancement. 

A third value that will be secured is the “feel” of the school. 
They will find that it is no longer a “closed corporation” with a 
“no trespassing’ sign confronting them. Of course, few schools 
are really as forbidding as that, but it is a fact that laymen in 
many communities act as if they were actually forbidden to enter 
the school’s sacred precincts. 

Finally, such meetings give the school authorities a splendid 
opportunity to “size up” the potential lay leadership to be called 
upon for later service. This is important in the launching of the 
next task in the development of the total program. ‘Two criteria 
for the selection of continuing leadership chosen from those 
parent groups are: (1) the regularity of attendance at these meet- 
ings, and (2) the nature of the contributions made by individuals. 
It must be remembered that the success of any plan of lay partici- 
pation will be conditioned by the calibre of its leaders. Obviously, 
it is not assumed that all leadership will be drawn exclusively 
from these parent groups. Those selected will constitute only a 
highly motivated, fairly well-informed nucleus of the total group. 

Some may argue that it is undemocratic to use such a means 
of choosing leaders. It is never undemocratic to choose the best 
leaders available; it is undemocratic not to do so. That is one of 
the great difficulties with our social order. We do little to assure 
the choice of the best individuals to perform the functions of 
public service. All in the community, under the plan indicated, 
have equal rights to attend meetings and participate and be 
chosen, if they have sufficient interest. 
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The committee responsible for planning the parent meetings 
should make sure that each one of the series is down to earth and 
vital. In all of its deliberations, it is important to give as much 
responsibility to the lay members and pupils as possible, with the 
school representatives remaining in the background, yet not in- 
active. Laymen should preside at all meetings where it is prac- 
ticable for them to do so. Further, they should arrange for securing 
the speakers, plan the publicity, and in fact be in the foreground 
at every opportunity, in the effort to make these meetings really 
community affairs. The general impression to get abroad is that 
these are public meetings on education, sponsored by the laity; 
strategy is an important factor in success. While it is true that in 
many instances school personnel probably could accomplish these 
tasks more efficiently than laymen, yet it is tactically better to 
have them done less well by laymen; the added influence of the 
laymen on the attitude of the general public may far outweigh 
the loss in efficiency. 

How long this first step, this series of meetings, should be con- 
tinued will depend upon the nature of the results accomplished. 
The only criterion one can use is the degree of interest developed. 
When people begin to discuss education, they are ready for fur- 
ther action, but usually not before. It is uphill work to attempt a 
comprehensive program of co-operative action before a substan- 
tial state of readiness on the part of the public is established. 

In the discussion of the remaining steps in launching a program 
of lay participation in educational planning, a serious deficiency 
in their presentation will be noted. Detailing them in logical 
sequence, which seems necessary, gives evidence of a rigidity 
which is not intended. The social currents and influences in no 
two communities are alike. Also, the human elements in different 
settings vary widely. Because of this inevitable variability it is 
probable that no two approaches to community organization can 
be the same. The outline of the logical steps can serve, therefore, 
only as a basis for the deviation which each community must 
make in adapting the process to suit specific local conditions. 
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Some community leaders are impatient to effect some sort of 
a formal organization or neat structure. Many promising pro- 
grams have been ruined by crystallizing them too soon into an 
organized body. A vigorous community program at the appro- 
priate time in its evolution can well be served by some form of 
organizational direction, but it is questionable that any plan can 
be initiated by it. The organization should come only when the 
need for it is felt. 

This is to say that much slow, patient spade work must be 
done. The question of when to organize formally is one of the 
intangibles difficult to pre-determine. ‘The needed preliminary 
work must be done by patient, inspired citizens. ‘The leaders who 
are interested in launching a community program must thor- 
oughly understand the ramifications of the task. ‘They should be 
persons who have a will to serve, which motivates them to accept 
nothing but success, in spite of the many false starts they may 
make. They must recognize that progress will be discouragingly 
slow, especially at first. ‘They should be enthusiastic, but back of 
this enthusiasm they should have a genuine understanding of 
the issues they are facing. 

One of the discouragements community leaders will meet is in 
their effort to create a degree of awareness on the part of the 
general public, of the problems in democratic processes. So long 
as individuals are oblivious of the problems no amount of effort 
will serve to get them interested in current issues. During the 
last war, millions of men and women from all walks of life gave 
an endless amount of time to volunteer work of all kinds. It was 
easy to get the support of the busiest people of a community. 

Peace, however, or better, absence of war, is not glamorous. 
The threats to security are present, yet they are not obvious nor 
do they appear so immediately pressing. How many really under- 
stand this? It has been indicated that the degree of social, political, 
and economic illiteracy on the part of even our supposedly well- 
educated citizens is appalling. People are quite oblivious to the 
critical issues which make up the currents of life about them. 
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Thus, the job community leaders face in developing this first 
step in lay participation is to arouse the interests of these well- 
meaning citizens. The meetings held and all of the agencies used 
must stress the development of an awareness of the problems of 
current society. This cannot be done on a wholesale basis, but 
if a strong minority is stimulated in this direction, a fair start 
will have been made. Until we can get vigorous action stirring in 
a community, people will turn a deaf ear to any co-operative 
project, however worthy and well-conceived it may be. 

Community Council on Education. The second major step to 
be taken is the formulation of an informal community council 
on education. Great care must be exercised in the selection of the 
right representatives. Since this is the body whose function it will 
be to think through the ramifications of the total educational 
plan, it should be representative of all major interests in the 
community, including the board of education, school personnel, 
and representatives from but not of major organized groups such 
as C.1.0., A.F. of L., League of Women Voters, and others. 

The scope of the representation is important as it should in- 
clude a complete cross section of the total community. In urban 
centers, the council will have to be large to effect this condition. 
It is of utmost importance that no one feels that he is representing 
a particular group; this would have the effect of stratifying the 
council. It is for this reason that individuals should be repre- 
sentatives from but not of organizations. Each member should be 
representative of the community at large, otherwise the whole 
purpose will be defeated. 

Council Not a Super-Board of Education. Some may wonder if 
such a council is in reality a super-board of education or a com- 
munity hierarchy which in effect will supersede the authority of 
the duly elected board of education. Neither condition can or 
should obtain. Since the council is not a legislative or executive 
body, its only function is to suggest, not dictate policies. Those 
recommendations made by the council which would fall within 
the authority of the board of education would necessarily have 
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to receive the official sanction of that body. Further, the scope of 
the total program is so broad that no small group of citizens, 
such as a board of education, could possibly comprehend its 
limits. Such a board may have the finest leadership to be found 
anywhere, yet in spite of this the breadth of its vision must 
necessarily be limited because of the restricted size and represen- 
tativeness of its membership. 

Program Demands Lay Activity. One further point needs em- 
phasis. While the whole stress of the council will be on education, 
many aspects of its work will fall outside the sphere of influence 
of the board of education. If the program operates as it should, 
in time, physical facilities such as community centers, public 
playgrounds, county camping sites, public swimming pools, audi- 
torilums, community libraries, and museums will be needed. 
To obtain them goes far beyond the authority of the board of 
education. Further, one major advantage of community action 
is the possibility of utilizing the human and physical facilities of 
churches, radio stations, motion picture theaters, YMCA, YWCA, 
YMHA, CYO, and luncheon clubs, to mention just a few of the 
private agencies over which the board of education has no juris- 
diction. It seems obvious that to co-ordinate all of these units into 
a smoothly operating educational whole, a much broader organi- 
zation is needed than a board of education. 

No one who understands the nature of public education wants 
to relegate it to an inferior status. In fact, a community program 
of education should do exactly the opposite. Through the in- 
fluence of the civic leaders in the community, the effectiveness of 
the school board will be manifoldly increased. Such leaders will 
give substantial backing to any modern trends the board may 
wish to establish. This is one of the great’ hopes of community 
action in education. 

Council Personnel. The question of who should appoint the 
educational council is such a highly controversial issue that it is 
hazardous to make any generalization on this matter. Some would 
argue that the appointments should be made by the mayor. This 
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suggestion has merit for as the total plan develops, the financial 
support of the civil authorities will be necessary. However, every 
effort should be made so that no contingency will arise to place 
the local board of education in a subordinate position. 

It is probably wise to have the program authorized by the 
board of education and initiated by the superintendent of schools, 
or the school principal, in communities where he is the educa- 
tional head. The danger of this approach is that the endeavor 
might be automatically stamped as a school program. ‘To be sure, 
it is this in large measure, but the community plan is much 
broader than the school, and it would be unfortunate if any 
citizens were disinterested because of a misconception of this sort. 

It would be advisable if the responsible school head, instead of 
calling the group together himself, would get a highly respected 
layman to do so. This gives a different tinge to the setting. More- 
over, the chairman of the council probably should be a prominent 
layman. This is not to say that the school influence and leadership 
would be lost. On the contrary, the school should be well repre- 
sented on the council by a high administrative officer or officers 
and teachers, but the leadership they exert should be subtle, and 
come from behind-the-scenes. Every safeguard should be taken to 
keep the school on its proper plane of influence. 

Program Calls for Continuity. It must be clear at the outset that 
any plan of education designed by a community council, which is 
to encompass all the age levels in the community, can be noth- 
ing more than tentative and incomplete in its initial stages of for- 
mulation. The dynamics of society dictate this limitation. An 
obvious corollary is that any planning today should recognize this 
principle and provide for indefinite continuity of action in its 
recommendations. The Educational Committee of the Syracuse- 
Onondaga County Post-War Planning Council, of which the writer 
was consultant, recognized this idea. In the statement of ‘“‘Con- 
cepts Basic to Educational Planning,” the committee stated that ? 


2 Report of the Educational Committee, Syracuse-Onondaga County Post- 
war Planning Council, 1944, p. 2. (mimeographed report.) 
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Educational planning, as all other types, should be continuous in 
nature. Basic objectives should be recognized and their applica- 
tion should be subject to revision necessitated by changing condi- 
tions. ‘Thus, thinking of planning as an evolutionary process, it is 
implicit that each school-community unit will proceed from where 
it is, moving in the general direction of the ultimate goals set for it 
in the plan. 


Moreover, the first recommendation made by this committee 
was designed to assure continuity in the following manner: 8 


Irrespective of the termination of the authority of the present 
Syracuse-Onondaga County Post-war Planning Council, a permanent 
education council shall be established to continue the work the 
present committee has only started, membership to be recommended 
by a sub-committee of this body after a thorough study of the prob- 
lem of adequate representation of lay and professional interests and 
view points. A permanent educational council should have repre- 
sentation on any permanent general planning body which may be 

established. 


The functions of a permanent educational planning council are 
as follows: 


1. To Continue the Community Educational Planning. The origi- 
nal plan is nothing more than a fair start. Changing conditions will 
create new educational needs. The education council must be alert 
to these changes and devise new educational projects and procedures 
to meet them. 


2. To Review the Tentative Plan in Light of Changing Condi- 
tions. 


3. To Serve as a Co-ordinating Body for All Education Agencies 
and Influences in the Community. The council serves as a clearing 
house for these agencies. Representatives of each would work with 
the council in the effort to interpret their educational responsibili- 
ties in terms of the total community plan. Thus the representatives 
of the churches, the Red Cross, the Home Bureau, the Boy Scouts 
and the like, would deliberate with the council with respect to the 
specific tasks they could perform in the activities of the total plan. 

Such a plan has an added advantage over that of mere co-ordina- 
tion. The backing of the council strengthens the influence of these 


3 [bid., p. 3. 
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organizations. The effects of their work will be more potent for they 
truly become community agencies in the real sense of the word. 


4. To Receive and Disseminate Reports from the Educational 
Agencies. This is a most important function from two points of view. 
First, it serves the purpose of securing a running inventory on the 
work of each agency. This is absolutely essential if the plan is to 
progress. It reveals the strengths and weaknesses of its implementa- 
tion. Second, it becomes a valuable source of information and data 
for reporting to the public—a most important responsibility. 


5. To Stimulate and Encourage the Development of Projects. 
If the council is made up of the right kind of citizens, it will be in- 
fluential. Projects cost money and it is often difficult for a single 
agency working independently to secure needed funds. On the other 
hand, if the council backs such projects, the council itself may aid 
in securing needed financial resources. Further, with the aid of the 
running inventory of the work of all agencies, the council is in 
a position to advise with respect to the timeliness of the initiation 
of new projects, suggesting as well, the allocation of such to the 
proper agency, school, church, lodge, parent-teacher association, etc. 

6. To Consider Physical Facilities. Again with the educational 
charter and the running inventory of the achievements of the 
various agencies at hand, the council is in an excellent position to 
aid in the provision of necessary physical facilities. It is much 
better for a council to do this than for an individual agency. Nat- 
urally, no high-handed methods of dictatorial control would be in 
order. The council would serve co-ordinately with the agency—join 
forces with it to aid in securing what it wants. 


7. To Interpret the Work of Education to the Public. No com- 
munity program of any sort can endure without continuous pub- 
licity. The council should have access to the press, provide a speaker’s 
service, utilize the radio and all other media for interpreting edu- 
cation to the public. 


Community Survey. The third suggested step in the develop- 
ment of a community program is the community survey. Before 
an educational plan can be developed, even in its initial stages, 
the following groups of data should be carefully collected and in- 
terpreted: (1) the analysis of population trends in the community, 
(2) the social, economic, political, geographical, and religious facts 
which bear a direct relationship to education, and (3) the analysis 
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of cultural, educational, physical, and human resources which 
are available for educational purposes. Until these data are at 
hand, it seems rather unintelligent to think in terms of a program 
of education designed to meet the community needs. 

Who will make this study? ‘There is no categorical answer to 
this question for there is insufficient evidence from which to draw 
a valid conclusion. Where surveys of this sort have been at- 
tempted, many different types of personnel and various combina- 
tions of them have been tried. The educational council should 
delegate this responsibility to a sub-committee. 

A desirable survey committee would be a combination of school 
officials, laymen, and high-school students. It is wise to keep the 
committee fairly small; probably eight members would be a satis- 
factory number. If the decision is for a committee of this size, 
a suggested representation of personnel is, the superintendent of 
schools, or high-school principal, or some other administrative 
officer delegated by the chief administrative head of the school 
system; one elementary and one high-school teacher; three laymen; 
and two high-school seniors. A layman should serve as chairman. 

In general, laymen may be poorly qualified to carry on a survey 
of this type because of their insufficient background in the use of 
survey techniques. The nature of the data collected should be 
conditioned by their intimate relationship to the educational pro- 
gram. Laymen can and do conduct surveys of many kinds, but 
this is one of a specialized type, the nature of which can be deter- 
mined only in terms of educational significance. 

Accordingly, school officials are essential as members of the 
committee. ‘They must furnish the leadership in planning the in- 
struments to be used. Moreover, it is probable that they may have 
to give considerable attention to the instruction of other members 
of the committee in the use of survey techniques. The leadership 
should be democratic, leading, not dictating the procedures, 
avoiding all evidences of autocratic measures. The point of view 
to establish is that this survey is a layman’s survey and the school 
is participating—not the reciprocal point of view. 
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In addition to the behind-the-scene leadership, the school 
should be adequately represented, by virtue of the reason for the 
survey—fact finding for education. It is inconceivable to think of 
launching any community project which relates directly to educa- 
tion without the participation of that group whose major business 
it is to promote the educational interests of the community. Since 
the survey will yield data of value to all levels of education, the 
council of both major divisions of the school system, elementary 
and secondary, is essential. 

The reason for lay representation is obvious. The data will re- 
veal facts of value to the broad sweep of education for all age 
levels, so adult members of the community should participate. 
Moreover, the choice of a prominent layman as chairman will add 
much influence to the enlistment of community co-operation. 

The suggestion of high-school student representation is made 
with three purposes in mind. First, in accordance with democratic 
procedure, it would be inconsistent not to have them serve. Sec- 
ond, it provides excellent training for them in the performance of 
a major civic function. And, third, students will prove valuable 
in doing certain aspects of the work of collecting data and the 
compilation of results. It is hoped that the student committee 
members will enlist the co-operation of a large number of other 
students, either through the use of organized classes, or informally 
by the invitation of their friends. 

The survey should not only reveal the nature of existing condi- 
tions but anticipate what they will be at least a decade later. ‘This 
projection into the future is necessary for intelligent planning, 
for the future educational program must be interpreted in terms 
of the probable future setting in the community. 

New York State Survey Plan. New York State has taken a signifi- 
cant step forward in projecting a program of community educa- 
tional planning. A manual * was prepared under the sponsorship 


Problems Confronting Boards of Education. The University of the State 
of New York, Albany, N. Y., 1944. 
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of the New York State Council of Superintendents, the New York 
State Association of District Superintendents, and the New York 
State School Boards Association, and published by the State Edu- 
cation Department, which gives in a simple, concise manner the 
complete outline for community participation in educational 
planning. Survey work sheets have been developed for use of local 
communities. The contents of these instruments vary greatly from 
the writer’s concept of what should be included and the composi- 
tion of the committees is also different, yet the general pattern is 
much the same. With the permission of the State Education De- 
partment, the full text of the work sheet for the survey follows. 


WORK SHEET 
WHAT WILL THE COMMUNITY BE LIKE By 1950? 
Instructions 


In order to plan wisely for education, it is necessary to know the 
kind of life that is ahead. Particularly is it important to know 
what the local community will be like. At the same time it must 
be kept in mind that a considerable, and generally an increasing 
number of persons will leave the community in which they re- 
ceived some or all of their education. 

In carrying out the study outlined in this work sheet it is not 
expected that the committee will concentrate upon getting exact 
figures.* At this stage it is sufficient that it look for general ideas 
of what changes may be expected. Will the area expand, remain 
about the same or decline in population? Will the proportion of 
children change? Will there be continued employment for most 
persons who want to work? What kinds of homes and neighbor- 
hoods do we have now and will they change much in a few years? 


* There is a place for a careful study of population facts, economic condi- 
tions and descriptions of home and neighborhood conditions. The decisions 
about building programs and curriculum proposals need these more careful 
analyses. Many schools will wish to make such studies as soon as this present 
study has been completed and the Department is preparing guides, but this 
study does not require these. ; 
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The committee may find accurate sources for some of these ques- 
tions. If so, it is fortunate. If it does not find them, it should use 
the technic of the preceding section on obtaining judgments. 

The work sheet has five major headings: population, economic 
conditions, demobilization problems, home conditions, and other 
community factors. Education is affected by each of these. Plans 
for education should take them into account. ‘The committee 
should endeavor to chart the major developments in its area. 
Subitems are suggested under each heading but the committee 
should be free to modify these in the light of the immediate situ- 
ation. Get the best judgments possible. ‘They will not always be 
right, but the fact that attention has been given to these factors 
will in itself be important. 

The term “community” as used here is not easy to define be- 
cause it means different things at different times. As life becomes 
more interdependent, the community that must be kept in mind 
expands. For certain subjects, such as population, the report may 
wisely show the facts for the school district and also for a larger 
unit, perhaps a county or a metropolitan area. 


A. Population. The over-all importance of this for education is ob- 
vious. Data are available in the United States Census and 
the school census. Useful background material will be 
found in Population Trends in New York State, 1900- 
1940 by W. A. Anderson. It is available from Cornell Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Many business concerns, particularly the utilities, keep 
accurate records. Ration boards, selective service boards 
and post offices often know a great deal about who lives in 
the community. The area analyst in the office of the War 
Manpower Commission’s area director can give assistance: 

1 What changes, if any, are expected between now and 1950 in 
the population of the school district? (Increase, decrease, no 
change, variable. If changes, indicate approximate amount 
and nature. Add comments on any special features. Pay 
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particular attention to ages and qualifications of the per- 
sons who leave the area.) 
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2 Same type of information as in 1 for population of surround- 
ing area (Metropolitan area, county or similar unit) 
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4 What changes are likely to occur in the distribution of popu- 
lation among various age groups? (In general the propor- 
tion of older persons is increasing but this may not hold in 
your community. A simple grouping for study might be: 
birth to 5, 6-18, 19-40, over 40.) 
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5 What per cent of children 6-18 are now in some school? 
Sur gek What will this per cent be in 1gp0? ...... 

6 What per cent of children 6-18 are in public schools? Now 
eters PUA QROUN YS OA ty 

7 Some communities have important minority groups that need 
to be considered in planning for education—national and 
racial groups, for example. If such groups are likely to be 
important in the coming five years, list them and describe 
probable changes for each. 
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8 List any other important population facts that might affect 
the educational program. 
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B. Economic conditions. ‘This involves a general picture of the 
prospects for employment, the incomes to be expected and 
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the general level of prosperity. The extent of the educa- 
tional services which should and can be provided are de- 
pendent in part upon the economics of the community. 

Some communities may be fortunate in having committees al- 
ready at work making studies of the postwar economic 
prospects. If so, this phase of the problem can be turned 
over to such a committee or its data used. Major business 
concerns, agricultural groups, labor unions, banks may 
have made studies of the prospects. If the area is dominated 
by one or more industries or agricultural products, a care- 
ful study of the prospects of such leaders is indicated. 

1 What changes are expected in the number of persons em- 
ployed in the area between now and 1950? (Use area large 
enough to cover work opportunities open to persons living 
in your school district.) 
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2 How many persons who will want to work, will not be able 
to find it in the area? 
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3 What will be the work opportunities available for young per- 
sons under 202 
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4 What, if any, changes will occur in the kinds of vocational 
opportunities available in the area? 
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5 What changes may be expected in the general prosperity of 
the area? What are the prospects for the present sources of 
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incomes in the area? What, if any, will be the effect of new 
developments in transportation, industry, agriculture, etc. 
on this area? 
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6 What is the estimate of the income of the average family? 
(Distinguish betwen cash income and living income. Vic- 
tory gardens and chickens are illustrations of means by 
which families may supplement their cash incomes.) 
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C. Demobilization. ‘The armed services are already demobilizing 
men at the rate of 15,000 a week and this will continue at 
varying rates, perhaps until 1950. It is impossible to make 
exact predictions but here again it is important to be think- 
ing about the problem. ‘The Federal Government may be 
expected to try to arrange demobilization so as to prevent 
deluging communities with large numbers at any one time. 
The Government will undoubtedly care for veterans need- 
ing rehabilitation. It may be expected to provide financial 
support to be used by discharged persons in appropriate 
state and local educational institutions. The Education De- 
partment will keep you informed about developments in 
the relation between the Federal Government and the State 
on these problems. 

1 What will be the expected number of persons returning to 
your community each year during the demobilization 
period? 
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2 What educational provisions will these persons need? (guid- 
ance, regular high school work, post-high school work, 
special vocational training, college or professional training, 
other) Specify. 
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3 Of the persons who left to work in war industries elsewhere, 
how many are expected to return? 


Ce 
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4 What special educational provisions, if any, need to be made 
for these persons released from industry? 
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5 What special provisions, if any, will be needed for persons 
changing jobs during the transition from war industry to 
peace industry? 
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D. Home. The school and the home are close partners in the edu- 
cation of children. The provisions which the school makes 
should take account of the educational opportunities which 
the homes provide. It would not be possible for the com- 
mittee to survey in detail even a sample of the homes in the 
community. It should be possible, however, to get some 
idea of what an average home contributes to the develop- 
ment of its members, what a home that would be consid- 
ered in the top 10 per cent contributes, and what a home 
judged to be in the lowest 10 per cent contributes. 

1 Describe an average home, a very good home (top 10 per cent), 
a very meager home (lowest 10 per cent) in terms of the im- 
portant facilities which it provides for the development of 
its members. Consider such factors as parents’ educational 
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qualifications, number of rooms for each person, provisions 
for recreation, books, magazines, radio, opportunities for 
useful work, lighting. Estimate the number of children 
(birth to 18) from the lowest 10 per cent of homes and the 
number from the top 10 per cent. 
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2 Does the community anticipate housing developments of 
sufficient scope to alter the general picture described in 1? 
If so, explain the character of the change anticipated and 
the probable number of families to be accommodated. 
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3 Using the three levels of homes named in 1, describe the qual- 
ity of the provisions for healthy living—diet, exercise, medi- 
cal and dental examinations and follow-up, establishment 
of sound health habits, including both physical and men- 
tal aspects. 
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4 Does the community anticipate any changes by 1950 which 
will alter the description given in 3? If so, explain. 
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6 What changes may be expected in the employment of mothers 
by 1950? 
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E. Other community factors. What has been said about the rela- 
tion of the home and the school also holds in the relation 
between the neighborhood and school. Each child develops 
his character out of all of his experiences—seven days a 
week, 365 days a year. The school must know what the 
community provides for children and adults, so that its pro- 
visions may contribute the maximum possible and so that 
there may be increasing coordination among all agencies. 


The number of different factors in the community that might 
be studied is very large and it is not expected that the committee 
will carry on extensive sociological research. It is the purpose here 
to have the committee consider the kind of contribution which the 
community makes to the development of its members. Certain 
items are suggested below but the committee should feel free to 
modify these in terms of important local factors and the kind of 
information available. Enough items should be selected so that 
the committee for Step II can have a clear idea what assets and 
liabilities education should take into account. For example, the 
board of education in planning its recreational program should 
know the need and the facilities available outside of the school. 

In studying each factor use the same type of approach sug- 
gested in D. Describe an average situation, a very good situation 
(best 10 per cent) and a very poor situation (lowest 10 per cent). 
If significant changes are anticipated by 1950, describe the ex- 
pected effects. In order to save space, these directions are not re- 
peated for each item. If facilities are available outside the school 
district but still easily accessible, include these in the report. 
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1 Facilities for play, such as playgrounds, golf courses, hand- 
ball courts, gymnasiums, clubrooms, vacant lots, streets. 
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2 Libraries, museums, special exhibits. (Include rental libraries 
but take account of limiting factor of expense.) 
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7 Social service provisions such as hospitals, clinics, social wel- 
fare organizations 
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8 Opportunities to prepare for and to participate in civic re- 
sponsibilities such as forums, discussions, membership in 
politically minded groups. 
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g As a summary item, what is the general estimate of the com- 
munity as a place to live and to bring up children—out- 
standing, average, or poor? The answer includes all the 
items in this work sheet plus many others. It is indicated 
in such measures as health records, safety records, losses 
from fire, per cent of illiterate, library circulation, number 
of doctors, dentists and nurses per unit of population, 
number of children completing high school, crime and de- 
linquency rates, and many others. A useful list of such fac- 
tors will be found in E. L. Thorndike’s Your City and a 
companion volume z44 Smaller Cities, published by Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York. Some of the larger communi- 
ties in the State will find themselves reported in these 
studies. 

Using such information as is available to the committee, give 
an over-all rating to the community—outstanding, average, 
poor—and then elaborate in a short summary statement. 
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Statement of Community Program. The data collected and sum- 
marized by the survey committee become basic to the fourth sug- 
gested step, namely, the formulation of general philosophic prin- 
ciples by the community educational council, which will outline 
in broad perspective the nature of the total educational program 
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needed in the particular community. This statement is essential 
in defining the scope of the total plan. It becomes the core of basic 
ideas which determine the specific nature of each aspect of the 
community program. Thus, the reinterpreted philosophy of the 
school will emerge out of this core of general concepts, the nature 
of the adult program will be shaped around them, and the edu- 
cational functions of social service institutions will be particular- 
ized by them. In fact, this core of principles becomes the central 
point around which the entire community program in all of its 
ramifications revolves. 

Referring again to the New York State Manual previously men- 
tioned, one finds a series of basic philosophic concepts to which 
a local committee, appointed for the purpose, is to give group 
judgment as to whether they accept, accept conditionally, or reject 
each concept, with a space provided to write in additional con- 
cepts not incorporated in the original draft.® 

It is important to keep in mind that in any plan the concepts 
developed should be formulated in terms of the survey data, other- 
wise they become a mere declaration of abstract philosophy, of 
which there is enough already. ‘The concepts must be focalized on 
the problems of the specific local community. 

To expedite matters, it would be appropriate for the educa- 
tional members of the community-educational council to formu- 
late the first tentative principles as a point of departure for subse- 
quent council action, in somewhat the same manner as was done 
by the New York State Education Department. The educational 
members should have the necessary background to take this pre- 
paratory step. The use of such a tentative formulation presented 
as a document to the community educational council for their 
deliberation and ultimate action would save much time, yet not 
_ defeat the principles of democratic procedure. 

Community Charter Adopted. A modification of this method of 
getting council action on a community educational charter was 


5 Ibid., pp. 15-20. 
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used by a sub-committee of an educational council working on a 
community educational program in a Central School District in 
New York State. This sub-committee was composed of the prin- 
cipal of the central school and four laymen, with a layman as 
chairman. Their method of approach was to utilize the basic 
philosophic principles given in the New York State Manual as a 
tentative working instrument. It was the writer’s privilege to work 
with this sub-committee as a consultant, in adapting the princi- 
ples given in the Manual to the needs of the local community, 
before final council action was taken on each of the principles. 
The final recommendation based on the judgment of the entire 
group was referred to the board of education for their action. 
The final list of philosophic principles adopted in this com- 
munity follows. Reference to the New York State Manual from 
which they were derived indicates there is little deviation from it: 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


A. All persons should be assured a full and -Accept —-Reject 
equitable education appropriate to their Modifications: 
abilities and needs for the kind of life 
expected in 1950. The State assists local 
districts so that every child in the State re- 
gardless of the location or quality of his 
home has access to minimum educational 
opportunities. 


B. The educational program should insure 

that each child achieves (according to needs 

and capacities) through home, school and 

community: 

1. Ability to speak, read and write the -Accept -—Reject 
English language in a manner practi- Modifications: 
cal to functional living in 1950. 

2. Ability to use mathematics required in -—Accept -—Reject 
the society of 1950. Modifications: 
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10. 


. Appreciation of 
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. Knowledge of the history of our coun- 


try, its ideals, the development of our 
government and our way of living, the 
role of our country in the world today 
in relation to other countries as a back- 
ground for dynamic citizenship in 
school and community. 


. The desire to face problems objectively 


and the ability to think critically in 
their solutions. 


. Basic health habits and knowledge (in- 


cludes physical and mental aspects); 
bodily stamina; co-ordination for efh- 
cient physical fitness; medical, dental, 
and psychiatric care necessary for sound 
development. 


. Knowledge concerning his own interests 


and aptitudes plus knowledge of voca- 
tional opportunities (not limited to his 
local community) in order to choose 
better and plan for his future vocational 
and educational life. 

the great creative 
achievements of the people of the world 
in literature, music, and art and a mini- 
mum skill of performance in some crea- 
tive area. 


. Ability to participate effectively as a 


member of a significant group, defined 
as one in which the child experiences a 
strong feeling of belonging and a sense 
of loyalty. 


. The growing status of dynamic citizen- 


ship through actual participation in 
the solution of community problems. 
Schoo] and community should provide 
opportunities for boys and girls to par- 
ticipate in community activities. 

A sense of obligation in making a con- 
tribution toward the promotion and de- 
velopment of the total community. 


-Accept -Reject 
Modifications: 


—Accept —Reject 
Modifications: 


-Accept —Reject 
Modifications: 


—Accept —Reject 
Modifications: 


—Accept —Reject 
Modifications: 


-Accept —Reject 


Modifications: 


—Accept -—Reject 
Modifications: 


—Accept -Reject 
Modifications: 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY—Continued 


C. Provisions should be made for all children 


up to the age of 20 to have co-ordinated 
educational services 12 months a year. (For 
example, summer activities should be 
planned in relation to other educational 
activities so that the best possible contri- 
bution can be obtained from such experi- 
ences as camping, work opportunity, play- 
grounds, and travel.) 

. The complete experience of each child 
should be unified through a guidance pro- 
gram with appropriate conferences and 
records. Such a program should include vo- 
cational guidance and should continue be- 
yond the period of formal school attend- 
ance. 

. Schools should provide noon meals for all 
children at a nominal fee. Social agencies 
should see that needy families are pro- 
vided with enough to cover this fee. Provi- 
sion for children needing supplemental 
lunches at doctor’s orders should be made. 
. Nursery schools should be provided. 


. Physically and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren should be given the special provisions 
necessary to secure education adequate to 
their needs. _ 

. Men and women demobilized from armed 
services and war industries should be pro- 
vided with education needed to meet their 
peacetime responsibilities. 

. Adults should have opportunity for con- 
tinuing educational training appropriate 
to the civic issues and civic responsibilities 
they face. 

- Provision should be made whereby parents 
can get information and guidance on home 
and family problems relating to the devel- 
opment of children. 


—Accept —Reject 
Modifications: 


-Accept —-Reject 
Modifications: 


-Accept —-Reject 
Modifications: 


—Accept -—Reject 
Modifications: 


-Accept -—Reject 


Modifications: 


—Accept —Reject 
Modifications: 


—Accept -—Reyject 
Modifications: 


—Accept -—Reject 
Modifications: 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY—Continued 


K. The community should supply centersand -Accept -Reject 
instruction for creative leisure-time activi- Modifications: 
t1es. 
L. Arrangements should be made for indoor -Accept -—Reject 
and outdoor sports—the provision taking Modifications: 
full account of facilities available. 

M. The program of the school should be co- -Accept -—Reject 
ordinated with other educational resources Modifications: 
of the community (libraries, radio, press, 
movies, clubs, private instruction, societies, 
others.) 

N. Below add other items appropriate to your community: 

Use of Charter. Once the broad outline of general educational 
policies is definitely formulated, they become the educational 
charter for the community. They are the focal point of co-ordi- 
nated educational action. They are the general pattern around 
which the school, the church, the home, and all educational agen- 
cies and influences shape their specific programs for educational 
and cultural effort. They dispose of wasteful disorganization, re- 
solve unwarranted duplication of effort, eliminate confusion, judi- 
ciously allocate educational responsibilities to the proper authori- 
ties and agencies, and establish one set of goals for all. 

It was mentioned in Chapter 6 that the democratization of a 
school, with respect to the determination of its policies must be 
predicated upon a commonly derived institutional philosophy. 
To be consistent in the approach, the philosophy of the school 
will be formulated by the action of a school committee which 
might well consist of an administrative officer, teachers, pupils, 
and laymen. As in the case of all other community ventures, each 
school must determine its own mode of procedure and specific 
techniques of accomplishing the desired end. Frequent progress 
reports of the committee should be made to the faculty with full 
opportunity to discuss the issues involved. The final body of con- 
cepts should be accepted by the board of education. 

To provide for complete co-ordination of the school with the 
total community plan, the general philosophic concepts developed 
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by the community educational council should become basic to the 
formulation of the school’s philosophy. ‘Then the work of the 
school will fit into the community plan by particularizing more 
specifically the general concepts laid down for the community. 

For example, if one of the general principles of community edu- 
cation was the ‘Provision of educational facilities for all members 
of the community,” the school would interpret this in terms of 
its specific responsibilities with respect to it. Thus, a whole series 
of problems arise to which the school would give consideration 
such as the need for providing nursery school education, a kinder- 
garten program, and a sufficiently differentiated curriculum to 
meet the demands of all types of interest and abilities. 

An excellent plan of group action on the establishment of a 
philosophy for a school is given in a publication prepared by the 
Committee on Research in Secondary Education under the direc- 
tion of J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Research 
of the State Education Department of New York State.® 

Following is a sample page taken from this Digest. 


THE PHILOSOPHY, FUNCTIONS AND FRAMEWORK 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


YOUTH AND AREA TO BE SERVED BY SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Agreement Practice 

. Yes" No 9 ? Ext. Need 
1. The school shall provide a suitable 
education for each youth of the commu- 
nity, regardless of economic status, race, 
erevpe OL mental -ADiity 4 3c asje <\yere nals 
Among the major social objectives of the 
immediate future, special emphasis should 
be placed upon the provision of improved 
educational services for all children. ‘The 


6 A Digest of Proposals for Improving Secondary Education, Second Tenta- 
tive Edition, September, 1943. 
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American people are committed to the 
principle that all of the children of this 
country, regardless of economic status, 
race, or place of residence, are entitled to 
an equitable opportunity to obtain a suit- 
able education, so far as it can be provided 
in the public schools. The principle has 
never been fully realized in_ practice. 
‘There is now no reason why it cannot be, 
and it is time that it should be. 


2. The secondary school should provide 
educational opportunity for all youth 
whose needs can be met by the resources 
of the school whether the youth be in 
school or out-of-school ..............6- 

Second, develop the principle that the 
secondary school should provide educa- 
tional opportunity for all youth whose 
needs can be met by the resources of the 
school. “Educational opportunity” should 
be interpreted to include not only appro- 
priate courses of instruction on a post- 
twelfth-year level, but also participation in 
social and recreational activities and access 
to vocational guidance and placement 
services, thus recognizing the school as a 
community center for both in-school and 
out-of-school youth. 

g. The secondary school should serve as 
a center for educational and recreational 
activities for all youth whether they be in 
SCROGICOV GUE ier a ecient tade Wale abe ani gtacs 

The community school suggests that 
type of organization which is built upon 
co-operative efforts according to the needs 
of the greatest possible number of individ- 
uals. Such a school should serve as a center 
for educational and recreational activities 
for all groups—preschool, elementary, sec- 
ondary, out-of-school youths and adults. 


Yes No 


ra id 


Need 
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Yes No ? Ext. Need 


4. Secondary schools should provide the 
education adapted to the needs of all boys 
and girls approximately between the ages 
COREA Sets FO) sc cre Gln ee stale-e'y ia na siecb Ats a aces 


5. The seventh grade through the 
twelfth grade, and in addition such higher 
grades as may be organized in connection 
with the needed upward extension of sec- 
ondary school work, should be recognized 
in each school system as secondary grades 
and instruction in all these grades should 
be directly supervised by the local school 
officer or officers primarily responsible for 
the program of secondary education ..... Wear ais| aheve Te wi Une ee 
In the use of this manual, its writers suggested that each digest 
item be acted upon by a committee of teachers, with the possible 
inclusion of laymen and students. Reference to the sample page 
will reveal that the instrument provides for a decision or agree- 
ment, with a space to indicate an attitude of uncertainty. In the 
last two columns, space is provided, with pre-determinded code 
letters, the extent to which each digest item is in actual use in the 
school and what is needed to improve the current practice. 

In the judgment of the writer, this device is one of the finest 
approaches which has yet been evolved. It serves as an excellent 
pattern of procedure for those schools wishing to formulate a 
central-core philosophy. Its method of use does not conform to the 
process suggested in this book, as it offers only a general statement 
of policy dissociated from the problems of a given local situation. 
In effect, it treats the school as the single educational agency. This 
is the distinct limitation of any such instrument prepared for gen- 
eral distribution. A much better approach would be for the school 
committee to build its body of philosophic concepts around the 
general community educational charter which has been based 
on the analysis of community needs. 

Thus if a school is to go the whole way, the first task of the 
committee concerned with the problem of developing a central 
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core school philosophy is to prepare a list of rather specific items 
which particularize the school’s function in achieving the general 
concepts defined in the community charter. This is a long job re- 
quiring much study and continuous discussion. Once the school 
committee completes this list, the next step is to build some kind 
of instrument revealing the group opinion of all the teachers. 

Again, it must be emphasized that there is no one way of accom- 
plishing this purpose. ‘The exigencies of the local situation will 
condition the method used. ‘Technique is unimportant so long as 
the job is completed without violation of democratic values. It 
seems clear that the only generalization that one can make, in con- 
nection with procedures, is that the formulation of a school phi- 
losophy should be based on the community educational charter. 

Preparation of Citizens for Use of Charter. Coming back again 
to the problem of the development of the total program for the 
community, the sixth step involves an intensive drive to educate 
the laity in the community on educational matters before wide- 
spread community action is possible. ‘This involves a continuation 
of the first step in the initiation of the program previously indi- 
cated, but on a much broader base and penetrating all levels of 
community life. When the community educational charter is com- 
plete, an intensive campaign to enlighten the public on its mean- 
ing and significance is essential. It is well enough to have a small 
group of leaders well informed, but every effort must be made to 
stir the entire community to an active state of educational con- 
sciousness. ‘Though this is impossible in the absolute, it is the goal 
which should give direction to the efforts. To the degree that the 
community can be made aware of its educational needs, to that 
degree only will the community-educational program function. 
_An indifferent public constitutes too large a handicap to over- 
come, however well it may be organized. Further, it must always 
be remembered that there is a distinction between a well-organ- 
ized plan on paper and the actual operation of such a plan. It will 
cost money to make a community plan of education work, and 
funds will not be spent without vigorous public approval. 
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Techniques Used by One Community. A rather ingenious 
method has been worked out in the community previously men- 
tioned. After the council had developed its charter, the press, 
churches, and local clubs co-operated in a plan to inform the laity 
of its meaning. The pastors of the various churches devoted at 
least one Sunday service each to some aspect of the charter. The 
local clubs incorporated education in their programs. Signed edi- 
torials appeared in the weekly paper. The attack used in each case 
was on the concepts accepted by the council. 

The council broke down each of the concepts finally approved, 
into a series of questions. Again through the co-operation of the 
weekly local paper, a series of these was run each week in a spe- 
cially reserved section. The series was headed “Do You Believe 


That . ‘vill#e°) >” Then followed the series of questions such as: 


should provide education for children 
under 5. 


Sib SO) C6 0) 0 18.8, 6) a ,o 6) ie 1 ®: 


Vieseet sans INORES kis 
should open its school facilities for 
adults. 


eocee ee ees eee ee & @ 


The motivation of this plan was not to get through the press a 
sampling of opinion, but rather to stimulate thinking along edu- 
cational lines. ‘The editorials and the co-operating agencies gave 
factual information on the topics covered by the questions. Later, 
when the whole group of concepts has been covered by questions 
and other means, the council plans to make a comprehensive sur- 
vey of public opinion on the same concepts, utilizing a question- 
naire for the purpose. 

The advantages of this approach are obvious. In addition to the 
factual presentation of an advanced philosophic platform and the 
constant stimulation of interest in education, other values accrue. 
The sampling of public opinion will reveal the state of readiness 
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of the community for putting into operation the various aspects of 
its program. Those concepts which are generally accepted give the 
cue as to what can be done at once. Others, which have limited 
acceptance, indicate the need of further educational measures 
before they are undertaken. 

This plan is cited only as an illustration of the way one phase of 
a program of educational planning is evolving in a small rural 
community. The purpose here is not to set a pattern, for this can- 
not be done. As in all aspects of this whole task, each step of oper- 
ation must be determined in terms of the local conditions. 

The attempt made throughout this chapter is to indicate a gen- 
eral process suggestive of the stages which might be followed in 
the evolution of a total community educational plan. Up to this 
point, consideration of the adaptation was given to the rural set- 
ting. Consider now the process as applied to an urban area. 

It will be recalled that there were six steps in the total process 
of development. They are: (1) the creation of an initial interest 
in educational problems; (2) the formulation of an educational 
council; (3) the making of a community survey; (4) the formula- 
tion of a set of general educational policies which are established 
as a community educational charter; (5) the utilization of this cen- 
trol core of policies by various educational agencies in particular- 
izing their own educational philosophies; and (6) preparation of 
the community at large for action in implementation of the plan. 


THE PROCESS IN AN URBAN COMMUNITY 


In closely-knit rural communities these steps can be projected 
with relative simplicity. This is not the case in a city which is 
intricate in its organization and widely diversified in all of its 
social, political, and economic interests. ‘The phases of the evolu- 
tion of the program will not vary in the city from those in the 
rural settings, but the method of approach will be different. 

First, it is important to adapt the concept of ‘“‘ccommunity”’ as 
it has been interpreted to the urban situation. If we think of a 
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community as “that cultural and geographic area whose children 
are served by a specific public school,” it will be necessary to think 
of the city broken down into as many educationally functional 
communities or neighborhood units as there are schools. ‘These 
neighborhood units will correspond to the school-community 
units in the rural areas. Naturally, the educational influence of 
the schools will differ in each neighborhood unit. In some in- 
stances, there will be elementary schools, in others, junior high 
schools, and in still others, senior high schools, each of which will 
constitute the focal point of the program. 

In a city, the initiative for the development of a community 
plan of education should probably be taken by the superintendent 
of schools or someone delegated by him. It is reasonable to assume 
that none of the six steps previously indicated should be neg- 
lected, despite the fact that the process needed to achieve them is 
exceedingly complex in comparison with the relative simplicity of 
the rural setting. Preparation of lay leadership should precede the 
launching of the program, yet this leadership should be drawn 
from each neighborhood unit, for action within the unit. A com- 
munity survey is no less essential, but the city-wide analysis should 
probably be a composite of that made in each separate unit. Simi- 
larly the general concepts for the city as a whole are just as basic 
as in the rural communities, for how else can a completely co- 
ordinated program be evolved? Finally, each educational agency 
in the neighborhood units as well as city-wide agencies will have 
to co-ordinate their programs into the total over-all plan. The 
people in each neighborhood unit must be prepared to put into 
operation the provisions of the charter. 

There is need for a community educational planning council 
which would have the same functions as that in the rural com- 
munity. This should be made up of educational administrators, 
teachers, laymen, and high-school students. It would be well to 
have a layman as chairman. It is not possible to indicate the 
exact size of the council, its composition, or how the members 
are chosen; local conditions contro] these matters. 
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If the plan suggested for the preparation of laymen for leader- 
ship in the rural communities is followed, this will be the first 
task for the community council to consider. A decentralized ap- 
proach operating in individual neighborhood units seems desir- 
able. It will reach more people and it will prepare leaders for 
action among their own neighbors. ‘Thus, the general council will 
explore ways and means of getting laymen ready for action in the 
various neighborhood units throughout the city. The plans thus 
evolved will be referred to each neighborhood unit. Here neigh- 
borhood sub-committees will have much the same type of compo- 
sition as the community educational council suggested for the 
rural areas. It will be their responsibility to develop the prelimi- 
nary interest of parents in the problems of education, by use of a 
series of parent meetings or any other methods deemed advisable. 

The instrument for the community survey should be drawn up 
by the general council, but the actual survey will be made by a 
sub-committee in each neighborhood unit. It will be the responsi- 
bility of the general council to co-ordinate the individual survey 
results of each unit into a composite analysis for the city. 

On the basis of these data, the general council should next de- 
velop the general educational plan for the entire city. This charter 
will then be available for the use of neighborhood committees or 
any other groups who aim to integrate their policies with those of 
the total community plan. This plan appears to be a stupendous — 
task. It is indeed. No claim is made that it reveals a simple process 
of accomplishing great results. Nothing has been suggested which 
has not in one form or another been done. 

Education is the only real barrier to World War III. But the 
kind of education must be different. It must be a comprehensive 
total community plan evolved through much effort, drawing in a 
wide range of community co-operation. If we refuse to face these 
facts and continue to play around with education as a philosophi- 
cal toy, we will have missed our second, and perhaps last chance 
in a century to redeem ourselves as civilized beings and save our 
culture from total ruin. The stakes are worth the effort. 


CHAPTER 9 
The Adult Phase of the Community Program 


THE PRESSING NEED FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


HETHER the social system becomes a genuine social democ- 
Wi racy or remains a political democracy depends theoretically 
upon the will of the people. Whether we will build the peace 
structure around the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter 
again depends theoretically on the will of the people. But why 
theoretically? Because up to this time the will of the people has 
been weak. We as individual citizens have, like children, per- 
mitted the evolution of an ingeniously complicated political ma- 
chine and have given a blank check to a small group of operators, 
permitting them to manage the intricate affairs of our social sys- 
tem. We have willingly cast our burdens of public responsibility 
on the professional politician who generally is not a statesman. 
Political Indifference Costly. To say that politicians are not 
statesmen may be too broad and sweeping a statement for there 
are large numbers in politics who are really trying to perform 
trustworthy services; but, there are too many who are not. The 
fact that we elect and re-elect political despots to public office is a 
commentary on our social indifference and intelligence. Among 
this group of charlatans it is possible to distinguish two types, 
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differentiated from each other by their methods of operation. 
Both utilize their positions in public life as a means of furthering 
their own self interests to the disregard of public welfare. One type 
is careful to operate within the limits of the law. Such individuals 
are skillful in seeking the loopholes through which they direct 
their sharp practices. 

Those belonging to the other type are out and out criminals. 
They depend upon public lethargy as a protective measure for 
their shady operations. So long as the public is indifferent, such 
persons are safe. Occasionally, when their operations reek too vio- 
lently with the stench of gross malpractice, feeble efforts are made 
to bring the criminals to bar; but not until after great social in- 
justice has been done. Even then, the punitive measures are ridicu- 
lously slight. Such persons are difficult to eliminate for they are 
firmly entrenched in their political machine. 

We should not complain for we are reaping what we have sown. 
We must never lose sight of the fact that the honest politicians, 
the criminals, and the “respectable” extortionists all operate 
within the framework of a pattern which has been sanctioned by 
the people. As a matter of fact, the political charlatans have ma- 
nipulated public opinion at will to the point where, until quite 
recently, we hardly dared voice a serious criticism of existing in- 
stitutions or practices for fear of social condemnation, not only 
from those who were doing us ill, but from the general public as 
well. It is for these reasons that the term “theoretically” has been 
used. We have created the superstructure of an effective political 
democracy; but, we have not prepared ourselves to complete the 
edifice. Or to change the metaphor, we have created a machine 
which we do not know how to operate for the benefit of all. 

We must remove the stigma of “theoretically.” We must turn 
the searchlight on every phase of our social order. We must under- 
stand its structure, locate its weaknesses, discover its strengths and 
then go to work to rehabilitate it for the service of every man, 
woman, and child. American democracy has boundless possibili- 
ties which cannot become a reality unless an enlightened public 
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will bring them to full fruition. This is the great hope of democ- 
racy; it makes possible any kind of social order we demand. If we 
demand little or nothing, we must take what is handed to us. It 
is time to stop grumbling about inequalities and weaknesses which 
we in our silence have sanctioned and actually do something about 
them through dynamic civic action. 

It was previously mentioned that adult education should strike 
directly at the center of the crucial issues which must be resolved 
in American democracy. We need have no feeling of insecurity 
or inferiority about our latent abilities and innermost desire for 
justice. Time and again in critical emergencies the inherent 
elements of integrity, self-sacrifice, and sterling character have 
emerged to grapple successfully with influences which threaten 
our freedom. But, that is just the point at issue. Our finer qualities 
of civic responsibility do not rise to the full until we are con- 
fronted with social catastrophe. 

Education for the Man-in-the-Street. ‘The importance of the 
stress on adult education at this time is to lay the foundation of a 
program of education for our policy makers, to prepare us spiritu- 
ally, morally, and educationally for the leadership and follower- 
ship needed to remove the causes of social catastrophe. It has been 
demonstrated that the satisfactions derived from the practice of 
responsible citizenship during the war added greatly to the rich- 
ness of living. We must learn through experience that the satis- 
factions derived from the social contributions made to peace and 
during peace will be not less rich. 

The pressing need in adult education is to modify our philoso- 
phy if we are to continue to dream of a just peace. Our material 
selfishness must be progressively diluted by social altruism. As 
spiritual values become more firmly rooted, cultural, social, and 
religious disunity will be crowded out of our ideology. Similarly, 
the awakening of our social consciousness will move us to action, 
neutralizing civic lethargy. 

If adults become really informed of the oneness of the world 
with its state of total interdependence, the old-fashioned concept 
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of isolationism fades as a nightmare of the past. We will then 
laugh at the phony patriotic smoke screens of the America First 
and the Silver Shirt ‘“‘patriots.” We will drive them out of their 
cellars and alleys and expose them for what they are, rather than 
follow them. If we learn to understand the psychology and cul- 
tures of other peoples, our prejudices will wither, for such atti- 
tudes cannot stand up under the strong sunlight of truth. 

There is great hope for the future; the hope of a decent world 
created through the redemption of civilization; the hope for the 
time when we will be happy over the broadening opportunities 
for full, rich, democratic living for all classes and kinds of people, 
which will replace our former satisfaction over the number of 
enemy killed, wounded or captured, or the number of their cities 
reduced to rubble, or the number of their ships, tanks, or planes 
destroyed. This is the challenge of education. ‘This is the reason 
for a different kind of education, a functional education broad- 
ened on a base encompassing all ages in all levels of society. Will 
we seize the golden opportunity fate has again offered us? We 
have been given our second chance to initiate a plan to remove 
anti-democratic causes of a future war. Will the American people 
rise to the challenge? 

We will never reach the millennium. Cultural change through 
democratic processes comes by a slow process. The Nazis could 
retire at night hating all but the “non-Aryans,” and awaken the 
next morning feigning love for their little yellow brothers in con- 
quest, the Japs—just by mandate. It does not work that way here. 
It is probable that our goals may not be achieved for centuries. 
But this much is clear, the goals never will be achieved if we do 
not make a start in the direction of achievement. 


A DIFFERENT APPROACH TO ADULT EDUCATION 


Many who are in a favored social and economic position have 
difficulty in recognizing the impact made upon our culture by an 
industrialized society. If we fully understood that we are no longer 
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socially and economically independent, our attitudes and our be- 
havior are no indication of it. We act blandly, as if we were totally 
free agents accountable to no one. We enjoy the advantages of 
the continuous shrinkage of time and space, but we ignore the 
social and economic consequences of these facts. Whether it is 
through ignorance or thoughtlessness, or a combination of both, 
we persistently cling to old-fashioned attitudes motivating types of 
unsocial behavior which are driving us slowly but surely in the 
general direction of cultural ruin. : 

Resolving Social Tensions. Previously, serious criticism has been 
leveled at those responsible for the dangerous stresses and tensions 
in American democracy. If there were no way out of the situation 
we are in, this would be an unfair attack. There is a way—educa- 
tion. Naturally, a large measure of our efforts should be directed 
toward the school, but equally important is the education of 
adults. Adults are the creators of social policy. If such policies are 
inacceptable, adults must change them for there are few people 
who are naive enough to think that children can exert much in- 
fluence in shaping the destinies of society. While there is quite an 
amount of community service that youth can render, all such 
activity must be within the framework of patterns set by adults. 

The thesis of the writer is that to an appreciable degree cul- 
tural catastrophies are the culmination of our economic, social, 
and political illiteracy, thoughtlessness, and selfishness. A decent 
future for all rests largely in our resolving these fomenters of 
cultural instability. ‘This is the major problem of adult education. 

Informal Education. The nature of the program for adults was 
briefly discussed in Chapter 6. There it was emphasized that we 
must rethink our whole idea of education on the adult level. 
Perhaps some formal classes will be necessary, but they must be 
instituted only upon the insistence of those who desire them and 
never imposed by educational authorities. It is probable that most 
of the efforts should be directed along informal lines of attack, 
such as forums, discussion groups, club programs, “town meet- 
ings,” informal art, music, literature, and drama groupings. 
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Such activities do not readily take form in neat administrative 
settings, for communities are not “packaged” into clearly defined 
units. Communities are made up of people whose interests move 
to and fro, changing with the surging times. People are fickle, and 
if they are to be engulfed in a vigorous program of education its 
plan of attack must be completely fluid to keep pace with the 
shifting emphasis. We must not forget that adults are in control 
in every community, sufficient unto themselves. They cannot be 
herded or driven; they must be enticed. 

The reality of this condition is irksome and most confusing to 
the orderly-minded educator. Indeed, it takes an unusual type of 
person to work in a reoriented program of adult education. A 
teacher trained for classroom work may or may not be efficient. 
It requires one who is extremely sensitive to the trends and cross 
currents of community thinking and one whose own thinking is 
completely flexible. Unfortunately, at this time there is no place 
where adequate training for this work can be secured. 

Education For All. Who should derive the benefits of an adult 
education program? All who can profit by it, that is, everyone 
in the community. These include the most intelligent, best edu- 
cated on the one hand, and the ignorant, uncouth on the other; 
the managerial element and labor; the highly cultured (as we 
think of culture in common parlance) and the roustabout; in- 
deed, all levels, classes, and kinds of humans in every community. 
This is true because they are all citizens and they make up the 
total social setting in a community. As such, they must be reached. 

In communities which have dared leave the beaten path, it has 
been demonstrated that it is possible to reach varied types of in- 
dividuals with diverse cultural interests and backgrounds. But we 
should remember that such individuals must be met on their own 
levels. If the nature of one group requires the utilization of “high- 
brow” tactics, we must give it to them. If there are those who 
require a “low-brow” approach, that is what they should get. The 
objective should be to start where the individual is, and help him 
progress in the direction in which he should go. 
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“AIMS OF ADULT EDUCATION 


In part I, were pointed out the elements of our social deficien- 
cies which have led progressively from one social upheaval to 
another. It is now appropriate to draw the educational threads 
together to the end of weaving a plan for the dissolution of the 
undersirable attitudes. ‘This is attempted in the following state- 
ment of aims of adult education which indicates the focal points 
of its emphasis, striking at the heart of the deficencies in Amer- 
ican society. 

The aims as stated are equally as applicable to childhood edu- 
cation as to adult education. They relate specifically to the devel- 
opment of dynamic citizens and this is a major aspect of the job 
of educating children. The statement is not the usual one of the 
aims of education, for if this were the case, others would have to 
be added. ‘The aims listed deal solely with the problem of resolv- 
ing social unrest. 

It may be argued that such a separation of educational aims 
from the complete formulation is artificial and that it results in a 
fragmentary approach. It is artificial, for it will be noted that the 
aims are inseparable from the main body of general goals of edu- 
cation. But the approach is not fragmentary, or at least need not 
be, for it is assumed that the total program of education will 
continue, only highlighted by these more immediate and specific 
purposes. ‘They imply only increased emphasis on an already on- 
going program of education. With these points in mind the aims 
of adult education may be stated. 

1. The adult education program should cause adults to become 
fully conscious of the necessity of providing the proper cultural 
setting for children and youth in which the social attitudes and 


democratic ideals learned by them can be exercised to the point of 
habitual behavior. 

2. The adult education program should offer a strong stimulus to 
become socially, economically, and politically informed, and pro- 


vide the agencies, techniques, and materials needed to supply this 
information. 
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3. The adult education program should move toward the estab- 
lishment of spiritual and social values basic to the development of a 
social philosophy of life. 

4. The adult education program should strive to establish the 
attitude of civic responsibility, motivating the individual toward 
dynamic citizenship. 

5. The adult education program should work to eliminate cul- 
tural, racial, religious, and national prejudices and hatreds. 

6. The adult education program should seek to discover latent 
abilities and interests in the individual and provide the means for 
their cultivation. 

7. The adult education program should seek to discover latent 
community leadership and make provision for its development. 

8. The adult education program should point in the direction of 
raising the cultural level of all members of the community. 

g. The adult education program should stimulate free, intelligent 
discussion as an important route to the finding of truth. 

10. The adult education program should teach adults to detect 
propaganda in all of its forms. 


These aims give a summary presentation of our cultural weak- 
nesses couched in terms of the educational program needed to 
remove them. The error made by most planners and blueprinters 
of the postwar era is their almost exclusive stress on political or- 
ganization, economic reconstruction, and the physical rehabilita- 
tion of devastated countries. No one will deny that all this is of 
vital importance. Further, the intent of these planners is laudable. 
It reveals a sincere interest in the attempt to make the world a 
decent place in which to live. But, what they seem to forget or 
ignore is that every aspect of the social order which controls the 
destiny of mankind is a creation of the mind of man. In a democ- 
racy the erection of institutions to put into practice a particular 
economic or political body of concepts must, theoretically at least, 
receive the sanction of the majority. 


DEVELOPING A COMMUNITY PROGRAM OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 
The development of a genuine community adult education pro- 
gram must follow the most uncharted of all uncharted courses. 
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_ There are no two individuals who would agree on the pattern to 
be established. In each of the many community plans studied by 
the writer, the over-all structure is different. This condition is due 
to the recency of such activity, the variability in the community 
settings, and the force of circumstances under which the programs 
were initiated. Many of them grew up through the use of belated 
deliberate planning as a means of consolidating the initial, un- 
planned gains which had been made. It is clear that, as in many 
of these new ventures, each community will have to work out its 
own plan of procedure. 

With this fact in mind all that will be suggested is a set of prin- 
ciples which may become useful in the development of a local 
plan. These follow: 

1. The nature of the plan should be determined by the citizens 
in terms of their local needs and interests. It was indicated in 
Chapter 6 that too many of the present adult education programs 
are superimposed upon a community by an educational hierarchy. 
The scope of the work so offered is usually selected in terms of 
what educators think the participants should have, not on terms 
they want. Any program of adult education that is not created 
by the lay adults themselves will not enlist wide-spread participa- 
tion. It must be their program, not that of experts. It has long 
since been demonstrated that few people are willing to participate 
in activities which they have not helped to plan, particularly if 
the activities are of a nature for which they feel no need. The de- 
gree of adult participation in education is determined solely by 
the drawing power and importance of the educational offerings. 

2. The perpetuity of the adult program will be conditioned 
by the magnitude and quality of the adult lay leadership devel- 
oped. This leadership should operate not only in the organization 
and planning, but also in actual instruction. In every community, 
there is potential instructional leadership which could be devel- 
oped to the point where it can serve a most useful purpose. For 
example, in one community program, a layman is giving a large 
number of people excellent instruction in the preparation of dry 
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flies and in the art of fly casting. This has done much to stimulate 
an active interest in the wholesome sport of fishing. In every com- 
munity, there are individuals skilled in one sort of activity or 
another, and many communities are providing for the sharing of 
these abilities and talents with others. 

The adult education program should move forward on its own 
power and much of the work in its operation should be done by 
laymen. ‘Then only does it become their program; then only is it 
a real community program. Unless it is their program and a genu- 
ine community program, it may be short-lived. 

3. Professional leadership is essential in the operation of a com- 
munity adult education program and this leadership must be in- 
tegrally associated with the public school. Education must be con- 
tinuous in nature, broad enough in scope to serve all, from the 
youngest to the oldest. ‘There should be no distinction between 
education for children and education for adults. It should be an 
on-going education with no break between formal school days and 
the adult program. Earlier in this chapter it was stated that the 
aims of childhood education and adult education are identical. 
Both must go forward together as one. 

For this reason the technical leadership for adult education 
should come from the duly constituted educational institution; 
but, the emphasis must be placed on leadership. This is not to say 
that school functionaries must do the whole job. It is probably 
wise that they do not. In general, they are trained for the educa- 
tion of children under rather formalized conditions. This approach 
will not work with adults as has already been pointed out. More- 
over, though they will want to participate to some degree as 
citizens, it is humanly impossible for them to assume more than a 
small part of responsibility for the education of adults without a 
serious sacrifice of their major purpose. 

A special staff of adult-education workers who will give full 
time and consideration to the problems of this field is essential. 
This staff cannot work independently of the school if complete 
integration is to be effected; the leadership of the school is needed 
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to initiate and co-ordinate the kind of program the community 
educational council deems wise, but certainly not assume the bur- 
den of instructional services. 

4. All human resources should be co-ordinated for effective use 
in adult education. In every community, there are agencies of dif- 
ferent types which are doing or are capable of doing an excellent 
job in adult education. A real community program properly co- 
ordinated will not seek to curtail the activities of these agencies, 
but help to broaden them. The difficulty faced in many communi- 
ties is the great overlapping of interests and activities resulting 
in a state of competition and inefficient duplication of effort and 
facilities. An effectively planned community program will make it 
possible for these agencies, working in close co-operation with 
others, to do a more effective job and to play an influential part 
in the operation of the plan. 

The basic philosophic concepts of the total community plan of 
education discussed in the preceding chapter should become the 
charter for each of these agencies. Their programs should be 
shaped in terms of this community platform, selecting those as- 
pects which they can legitimately carry out, rejecting others. 

5. All physical resources and facilities in the community should 
be available for adult education purposes. There is really no re- 
striction to the scope of this principle. Any resources or facilities 
available in the school, churches, library, museum, and public 
buildings should be ready for use. ‘The community survey should 
be planned to reveal the existence of such resources. Without 
them, the sweep of the adult program will be greatly limited. As 
one views the limited utilization of existing facilities in almost 
any community, he is struck by the inexcusable waste of capital 
outlay; schools closed from 4:30 P.M. until 8:30 A.M. the next day, 
and for two months in the summer; churches closed except for 
services; public buildings empty except for occasional meetings. 

An interesting incident occurred during a meeting of a village 
postwar planning council which the writer attended. The problem 
of providing recreational facilities for boys and girls was under 
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consideration as a means of combating the tendency toward juve- 
nile delinquency. The question of a recreational program had 
been a pressing one for years, but nothing had been done about 
it; there were no facilities. 

The same objection was immediately raised during this meet- 
ing—no facilities. ‘The question was asked about the school, but 
the principal indicated that the gymnasium was used every eve- 
ning for basketball practice. 

“What about Saturday?” someone asked. 

“That can’t be done-that’s the janitor’s day off,” came the reply. 

Not to be put off so easily, the persistent council member asked 
if the janitor would work on Saturday if he were to receive extra 
compensation. The reply was in the affirmative. The president of 
the board of education was at the meeting and agreed that the 
school treasury had funds enough to meet the additional financial 
obligation. Thus, facilities were found for fifty children. 

In the discussion of the scope of the recreational program de- 
sired, it was brought out that Saturday use of the gymnasium 
would be totally inadequate. Was there no other place? Suddenly 
another member, a Catholic, spoke up. 

“Of course-there is the old Catholic church. That can be used. 
‘The floor is in good condition, and the benches are all pulled 
up and stored in the cellar. That would make a good place for 
basketball.” 

“What about the rent?” 

“There won’t be any rent, I can guarantee that.” 

“What about the leaded windows?” 

“They can be boarded up with the kneeling rails on the pews.” 

“Who'll do the work?” 

“We will, Saturdays and evenings.” 

_ So, a youth recreational program was born by co-operative ac- 

tion and a little discussion; a program which was previously con- 
sidered impossible because of no facilities! It may be added, too, 
that plans were discussed for use of various rooms in the church as 
a recreational center for out-of-school girls in their early twenties. 
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6. The policies of the adult education program should be deter- 
mined by the community educational council. 


4. A qualified person should be appointed to serve as executive 
secretary of the council, whose responsibility it will be to assist in 
co-ordinating the various elements of the total adult program. 
Irrespective of how effective the work of the council may be or 
how high the degree of community interest in the program, some- 
one is needed, whose major responsibility it is to keep it moving. 
This person would be the liaison officer between the adult educa- 
tion staff of the school and the school administration and the 
community educational council. ‘The program will not run itself, 
and the council cannot give sufficient time to operate it, nor should 
it-the council is not an executive but a deliberative body. 

8. It 1s wise to precede the launching of an adult-education 
program with publicity spread over a rather long period of time. 
Though the element of publicity is of paramount importance, this 
campaign should do more than publicize. It should be so directed 
that it will stimulate an active interest in education. All means for 
reaching the various segments of the population, the press, radio, 
churches, clubs, and social agencies should be used for this pur- 
pose. Well-organized mass meetings should be part of the drive. 
The planning of publicity is an important responsibility of the 
educational council. No pains should be spared in getting a com- 
munity in a state of readiness for subsequent action. 

g. In the development of the total plan, adequate provision 
should be made for the inclusion of projects in which both adults 
and pupils may participate. Such projects serve four useful pur- 
poses. ‘They bridge the gap between childhood and adult educa- 
‘ tion in a natural manner. They bring children and adults to- 
gether on the common bases of learning, working and playing, 
and enhancing the mutual respect for each other. Adult and youth 
participation solidifies community interest and group thinking 
by reducing the cleavage between children and adults. It gives 
children a feeling of belonging in the community. 
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10. A division of adult education co-ordinate with other divt- 
stons should be established in the public school system. This divi- 
sion should include individuals who are qualified to carry on the 
wide variety of work to be accomplished in an adult program. It 
is questionable that training for teaching is essential. What is 
needed is a corps of individuals in sufficient numbers to develop 
hobby interests, conduct round table discussions, train lay leaders, 
organize panel discussions, and teach a class when necessary. 

Such work requires a different combination of abilities than 
those needed for the classroom teaching of children. As we want 
public school teachers whose personalities appeal to children, so 
do we want adult educators whose personalities appeal to adults. 
‘They must be excellent mixers. They should be highly intelli- 
gent, well-read, and capable of stimulating confidence. They 
should be good conversationalists and should make it a practice to 
mingle with all sorts and types of people. They should be well 
grounded in economics, political science, and current history. 


SYRACUSE-ONONDAGA COUNTY PLAN 


The scope of any organized plan of adult education designed 
to remove social unrest should necessarily be broad and com- 
prehensive. Following is the suggested tentative range of activities 
formulated by the educational planning committee for Syracuse- 
Onondaga County: 


I. Major Provisions of the Adult Education Program 
1. Parent Education Program 

Wartime conditions and the alarming rise in juvenile de- 
linquency point to the failure of the home to take its respon- 
sibility seriously. A broad and widely publicized program of 
parent education should use all available facilities. Some of 
these are: 

a. Churches 


1 Report of Educational Committee, Syracuse-Onondaga County Postwar 
Planning Council, Syracuse, N. Y., 1944, p. 14-16 (mimeographed copy). 
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b. Libraries 

. Night classes and extension school courses 

d. Parent-teacher, Mothers’ Club and other group and agency 
facilities, such as the YMCA or YWCA, Boys’ Club, CYO, 
YMHA, etc. 

e. Parent-counselling seminars 

f. Parent-child clinics set up by educational, welfare, and 
other agencies. 

g. Visiting teacher service 

h. Courses set up by labor unions 

i. Courses set up by industry 


2. Night School Classes for Workers 
Night-school courses for workers who may wish to complete 
their school education should be set up. 

3. Home-making Courses 
Specialized courses in home nursing, first aid, child care, 
household management, visiting housekeepers, nutrition, 
home-canning, interior decorating, millinery, clothing, knit- 
ting, art appreciation, etc., should be expanded for use of 
larger numbers of women. 


2) 


II. Community Program 
1. The community educational program should not be imposed 
from a higher authority, but should be formulated by the 
people of the community. It should be assisted in its function- 
ing by the following: 

a. It should have access to community survey material which 
would reveal needs, physical facilities, and human re- 
sources in the community. 

b. It should be guided by expert advice of public and private 
agencies. 

c. It should use all available physical and human resources 
in the community. 

d. An outstanding community leader should be selected to 
serve as co-ordinator of the total community plan. 


| 
| 


2. The long-range goal of the community program through 
the co-operation of schools, churches, grange, and many other 
agencies, should be to serve a steadily increasing number of 
citizens with a wide variety of cultural, recreational, and 
educational opportunities, some of which are: 
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a. Panel discussions, forums, lectures, radio and television 
programs, discussions on vital current issues which should 
result in increasing citizen participation and development 
of new citizen leadership. 

b. Club leaders and program chairmen should be encouraged 
to arrange meetings given over to the discussion of eco- 
nomic, political, religious, and social issues of local, 
national, and international importance. 

c. Arts and crafts clubs and hobby groups should be devel- 
oped on a wider scale. 

d. Musical interest in the form of community orchestras, 
bands, glee clubs, and choruses should be developed with 
periodic public performances. 

e. The formation of drama leagues and little theatre groups 
should be encouraged. 

f. A better understanding of the rights and privileges of 
citizenship should be developed through meetings, dis- 
cussions, forums, etc. 

g. Development of recreational programs in neighborhoods 
and communities for persons of various age groups is 
urged. These should include basketball, volleyball, bowl- 
ing, softball, baseball, etc. 

h. Book clubs and reading groups should be formed on a 
wider scale. 

i. Community centers and ’teen age canteens should be estab- 
lished through group working and youth serving agencies, 
aimed particularly at keeping children and adolescents 
off the streets after dark. 

3. Leadership 

Leadership in community programs should be provided by 
the citizens themselves. The life and vitality of community 
movements are centered in community initiative and citizen 
leadership. The end should be not perfect finished projects, 
but creative expression. A band or glee club under the direc- 
tion of an enthusiastic music lover who is only a fair musician 
is more likely to give pleasure and to last longer than if in 
the hands of a distinguished expert. Better still, make use 
of an expert who is interested and enthusiastic. The same 
holds true in other projects. 


One point of view which was constantly kept in mind by the 
committee which developed the foregoing plan was that progress 
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would be necessarily slow. In fact, the general attitude of the 
committee was that if the major part of the plan is in full opera- 
tion within a period of fifty years, excellent progress will have 
been made. This became a potent argument for the establishment 
of a permanent planning committee, which was among the most 
important recommendations. 

Cautions to Observe. Judging from the experience of those who 
have engaged actively in community planning, two cautions seem 
appropriate. First, any wholesome development seems to proceed 
at a discouragingly slow rate. It is better this way. In so many 
places the start is tremendously auspicious. The community is 
stimulated to a high pitch; but, it is humanly impossible to hold 
people at such a height of enthusiasm. It is much more effective 
to start modestly, consolidating each small gain as the total plan 
evolves before taking the next step. We don’t want excitement 
and emotional display—we want sound progress safely built on 
intelligent co-operation. 

The second caution is that the number of participants in the 
initial stages of the launching of any plan is relatively inconse- 
quential. Ultimately, the program should reach the vast majority 
of adults; but, one cannot expect to start on a grand scale. We 
need a more adequate criterion of success than our characteristic 
American one of “bigger and better.” Indeed it is highly question- 
able that we should strive for great numbers at first. We are 
dealing with a pioneer venture and many mistakes will be made. 
Much more effective work can be done if we deal with small num- 
bers of people who are in dead earnest. Further, to handle the 
complications of large numbers, an experienced organization of 
professional and lay leaders of sufficient size is needed. Time, 
money, and great effort are required to build up to such a point. 
So, it seems wise to be content with an inauspicious but exceed- 
ingly well-founded start and make the program so compelling 
in interest that natural growth is one of distinguished success at 
each step of the way. 


CHAPTER 10 


Provision for Continuity of Democratic Behavior 


THE PROGRAM NEEDED 


HERE is no mystery as to why the behavior of individuals is 
i Bee confused complex of democratic and undemocratic expres- 
sion. It has been previously indicated that consistent patterns of 
behavior indicative of personality integration cannot be built 
from intermittent types of experience based, under certain cir- 
cumstances, on democratic, and under others, on undemocratic 
experiences. Learning will result from any kind of significant 
experience, but we are not interested in learning for its own sake. 
Our concern is for that kind which equips the individual for truly 
democratic citizenship. 

Ideals Only Starting Point. Ideals do not become habits of be- 
havior until they are consistently used in experiences over a rela- 
tively long period of time. Moreover, any democratic practices 
provided by the school constitute only the initial step in the 
establishment of habits of democratic behavior. As in the case of 
all habits they cannot be fully acquired without continued prac- 
tice in a variety of situations. 

Consistency and Continuity. No teacher would think of teach- 
ing a child that three multiplied by two is six, and then in practice 
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have him use a product of eight. No one would attempt to teach 
a child to be co-operative and then deliberately set up situations 
in which he would be forced to demonstrate a total lack of 
co-operation. It is unheard of for the school to develop the idea 
of service in students and then in practice actually block them 
from any opportunities to render service. 

We don’t deliberately do these things for we know that such 
procedures are contrary to the nature of the learning process. 
Yet, that is exactly what takes place as we attempt to establish 
habits of democratic behavior. We teach the ideals of democracy 
to students and initiate their practice in the school, but fail to 
carry through, insuring consistency and continuity of such ex- 
perience outside the school. If our interest in the preparation of 
students for truly democratic living is more than an intellectual 
exercise, we must make the lines of democratic pupil activity 
penetrate deeply into all phases of community living. We some- 
times forget that the pupil spends only a few of the twenty four 
hours of the day in the school. His “school learning” is not held 
in a state of suspended animation while he is elsewhere. He is 
living, experiencing all the time. What he experiences and how he 
does it is fully as important as the painstaking effort applied to 
him by his teacher in school. 

Continuity and consistency of experience are relatively simple 
matters when dealing with the mastery of subject matter. The 
requirements of the specific tasks are sharply detailed and for the 
most part adequate control of the practice is easily possible. 
When we deal with the complex problems of total behavior, 
however, the proportions of the job are enormous. In the first 
place, the characteristics of democratic behavior are not thor- 
oughly understood. If they were, we would not find the confusion 
of democratic and undemocratic policies operating in schools and 
other institutions as we do today. Further, the control of behavior 
outside the school is extremely difficult. Much resistance is offered, 
though unwittingly, to the acquisition of truly democratic ideals 
in community living. 
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Conditions for Teaching Democratic Living. ‘Three important 
factors are recognized as necessities in launching a plan of educa- 
tion for democratic living. First, the learner must fully under- 
stand the basic concepts of democracy, involving their meaning, 
their importance, their effects, and the unfavorable social conse- 
quences for failure to put them into practice. New techniques 
must be devised to provide for an unbroken continuity of the 
democratic behavior experienced in the school. Finally, pupils 
should be led continuously to evaluate their community activity 
in terms of criteria we have helped them to establish. ‘This gives 
them a basis for measuring their social growth~a vital step in 
learning. ‘This is a big order. It cannot be achieved except through 
a total community approach to education. 

Satisfactions from Social Service. Significant service to society is 
an important medium for the practice of democratic ideals. Why 
is it that there are some individuals who give unselfishly of their 
time and efforts at great apparent sacrifice to themselves, in 
rendering service to the community, while others are socially 
irresponsible? The answer to this question is important to educa- 
tion. The first group has learned by experience that the rewards 
accruing from service to their fellowmen far outstrip the satis- 
factions attained in any other way. This generalization is no 
longer a matter of mere speculation. Its truth has been verified 
by thousands of public-spirited individuals. Why then are so many 
of us selfish and socially insensitive? We have not yet learned 
through experience to appreciate the taste of the rich fruits of 
service. We have not yet discovered what we are missing. We have 
not established those higher values from which intense social 
satisfactions can be derived. We have restricted our living to a 
small circle which can yield only the satisfactions found within 
the limited scope. Usually, material rewards become the focal 
point of our interest, and as these multiply we think that we are 
approaching the ultimate in life’s offerings. ‘Those who have lived 
more richly know that this is not the case. So many of us have 
not yet really begun to live. 
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Though analogies are always dangerous, one may be drawn. 
The main difference between those who demand good literature 
and those who do not care for it is that the former have learned 
to appreciate it, the others have not. Poor quality reading material 
appeals to lower levels of learning based mainly on emotions. 
Good literature, while it may and often does stir the basic feelings, 
goes far beyond this with its intellectual and aesthetic appeals. 
It is significant that one who learns to appreciate good literature 
seldom bothers with that which is not good. The obvious reason 
is that the satisfactions derived from the intellectual and aesthetic 
experiences far surpass in intensity those which come from base 
appeals only. The reader of poor literature through lack of expe- 
rience with the worthwhile has never learned to cultivate these 
satisfactions. He thinks that he is thrilled to the utmost; the poor 
soul cannot miss that which he has never had. 

The situation is quite similar with respect to behavior in social 
settings. The selfish-minded individual thinks that he is deriving 
great satisfactions from an egoistic, self-centered, socially irre- 
sponsible mode of living. No one would argue that satisfactions, 
of a type, do accrue. But, it seems perfectly clear that he remains 
in this state of social isolation because he has not learned to 
release himself from his self-bondage. He has not learned that 
intense social satisfactions are the best raw material from which 
personal satisfactions are forged. He simply does not know what 
he is missing until he has learned this fact. — 

We must have an increasing number of adults setting the pat- 
tern of functional citizenship if we are to expect childhood and 
youth to develop an enduring interest in creative social enterprise. 
We cannot have socially alive children and youth in a socially 
dead community. This is a compelling argument for one program 
of education serving all members of the community, directed 
toward a single set of well defined, thoroughly understood goals. 

One further point should be stressed. We cannot hope to re- 
move cultural situations contrary to sound democratic values in 
any way except through the will of the people. The will of the 
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people is controlled by their pre-dispositions toward or against 
certain standards, social controls, modes of behavior, and institu- 
tional practice. Beautifully conceived social, economic, and politi- 
cal blueprints for the future are futile gestures toward creating a 
world order of well-balanced equilibrium. Before we can build 
from any blueprints there is need to rehabilitate the attitudes of 
the public in the direction of a few well-defined social goals. Once 
this is achieved, the blueprints will then be in order, but not 
before. ‘These concepts are basic to the education of children for 
democratic living. 

A large number of schools and school systems throughout the 
country, stressing democratization, have demonstrated beyond 
question that pupils can and do get intense satisfaction from 
varying types of social service. The literature is replete with de- 
scriptions of the many programs of community service rendered 
by children. It is not the purpose of this chapter to repeat any 
of them. But, it must be emphasized that the scattering attempts 
made to democratize the school must grow, and quickly, to include 
all schools. This movement should develop rapidly for we are in 
a crisis which demands decisive action. 

Failure to Develop Social Responsibility. The alarming state of 
civic irresponsibility of youth is well expressed by Spaulding, 
as follows!: 


Despite some success in acquainting boys and girls with their 
rights as citizens, neither the schools nor any other social influences 
have developed in these boys and girls an active social conscience. 
High School pupils on the point of leaving school, display, on the 
contrary, a disturbing inclination to evade social responsibility, and 
young people who have left school undertake few activities which 
will contribute in any way to the public good. 


Another statement made by the same author sheds further light 
on the civic incompetence of youth training in our public schools.? 


1¥Francis T. Spaulding, High School and Life, The Regents’ Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of New York, 1938, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., p. 119. 

2 Ibid., p. 27. 
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The great majority, once they are through with the secondary 
school, work or loaf or look for jobs. Interviews with representative 
boys and girls from this majority suggest that once he is out of school, 
the ordinary boy or girl does practically nothing to add to his 
readiness for citizenship, nor does he even keep alive the knowledge 
of civic affairs or the interest in social problems which he may have 
had when he finished his schooling. 

These serious criticisms of youth can just as well be directed 
at adults; from one point of view neither youth nor adults are 
wholly responsible. ‘The weakness is due to some extent to an 
imperfection in our educational program. By and large, neither 
children nor adults have had any real opportunity to learn social 
responsibility as a direct result of their formal education. For 
the most part, any degree of social conscience or competence 
attained by large numbers of individuals has been acquired in 
spite of, rather than because of, the organized attack of education. 

This is not to say that educators have purposely avoided social 
responsibility as an educational goal. On the contrary, it is a 
central point in the many statements of the aims of education. 
Most schools work diligently to instill in the minds of pupils the 
ideals of social justice, co-operation, respect for the rights of 
others, and the range of social attitudes. The intent and desire 
of educators is not questioned; their methods have been futile. 

It seems clear that we are now in that unenviable situation 
where we are faced with the necessity of “pulling ourselves up by 
our boot straps.” ‘To do so we must re-educate adults on the one 
hand and educate:-children and youth on the other, about how to 
be really responsible citizens. School children, out-of-school youth, 
adults, and school officials must join hands in the solution of this 
problem of creating dynamic citizens built around the ideals of 
social democracy. 

Children like to assume responsibility and thrill over achieve- 
ment. They are eager to be given an opportunity to serve; all 
that is lacking is the spark of adult leadership to set them off. 
The idealism and enthusiasm of youth have not yet been blunted 
by social disillusionment. 
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Childhood Opportunities for Community Service. ‘The total 
community with its opportunities for service must be made avail- 
able to children and youth; there should be no adult subterfuge 
about such service. Children do not want to learn about citizen- 
ship through artificial activities with no social values inherent in 
their doing, but they want to be citizens in their own right. Let 
us not make any mistake about this. They are not interested in 
deferred values for they are not too much concerned with the 
future. They reject the idea of preparing for civic action at some 
later time, they want such activity here and now. They are citizens 
now, not citizens-to-be. 

We must not give them artificial and socially insignificant 
duties to perform. Instead, let us draw them whole-heartedly into 
community activity including planning and management. We 
must not do this as indulgent adults humoring their childish civic 
interests, but rather because they are actually needed and have a 
genuine contribution to make. 

It is possible to give many illustrations of camouflaged commu- 
nity service and experience. One in particular stands out in many 
communities: a group of students from the various high schools 
annually “run” the affairs of the municipality for a day. These 
“administrators,” “clerks,” and “judges,” are selected on a com- 
petitive basis. It is not argued that these young people receive no 
good from this experience. In fact, they learn a great deal about 
the favorable aspects of the operation of city government. Such a 
demonstration is fantastic in other ways. In the first place, they 
are not in any way running the intricate affairs of the city, and 
they know it. It is fun, and a source of much flattering publicity. 
They are, however, “city officials’ solely through adult condescen- 
sion, not because of what they can contribute. ‘They have no 
right what-so-ever to serve in this capacity, and they know it. 

The writer was interested to follow up on one such activity 
by interviewing the student mayor sometime after the project 
was completed. This youth frankly admitted that to his knowl- 
edge neither he nor any of the other “officials” followed through 
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with any subsequent public service. There is a large number of 
people in this particular community who think that the pupils 
had a magnificent lesson in citizenship through this experience. 
Projects of this type should be avoided, startling and glamorous 
though they may be. It is a good example of the unintelligent 
use of projects, the educational contributions of which are dispro- 
portionate to the time and effort spent. Social utility is an im- 
portant criterion to use in judging the efficacy of community 
service performed by young people. 


DEMOCRATIZING THE HOME 


The areas in which children and youth can render effective 
service are limited only by the ages and experiential backgrounds 
of the participants. One of the most important centers for service 
is the home, which is probably the most potent educational in- 
fluence playing upon children. Here, attitudes and behavior pat- 
terns are cast in stout metal which resist future molding once the 
the metal has fully set. Here the dies are cast for virtue or vices, 
for love or hate, for honesty or dishonesty, for trustworthiness 
or deceit, and in fact, the whole range of behavior patterns which 
shape the life of a child. Schools, churches, and other educational 
agencies have a most difficult task ahead if the home does not pro- 
vide the nurture for the ideals such agencies attempt to establish. 
The lines of continuity and consistency of genuinely social be- 
havior must penetrate deeply into the heart of family life. 

Needed Changes in Family Attitudes. There are several family 
attitudes which must be changed before the home can function 
in teaching the principles of democratic living. The educational 
aspect of parenthood is greatly confused. Effective parenthood 
never has been a simple feat; today with the breathless speed of 
whirling events, it is a fine art to be a real parent. The commonly- 
held concept that the knowledge of how to deal with the respon- 
sibilities of parenthood comes to one naturally is erroneous. One 
must learn to be a good parent. 
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A second distressing misconception is the assumption made 
by many parents that they automatically hold an exalted position 
of authority by virtue of their status as parents. In so many homes, 
children become pawns in the hands of autocratic fathers and 
mothers. By law, family life is inviolable and as such, parents 
have been given the right to manage their homes in any way 
they choose, restricted only by the necessity of providing adequate 
physical and moral protection to the children. In some homes, 
this broad use of power is not used to the detriment of children; 
in others it is. It is not impossible to discover situations where 
children are little more than automatons doing the absolute bid- 
ding of one or both of their parents. 

Need of Family Philosophy. It is essential that the home be as 
fully democratized as the school. But, as has been noted, complete 
democratization of the school involves the democratic formula- 
tion of policies as well as the democratic activation of these con- 
cepts. The same process is necessary in the home. The first step 
the home must take to supplement the idealism stressed in the 
school is to develop co-operatively a family philosophy. All mem- 
bers of the family, including the children, should participate in 
this endeavor to the degree that their varying abilities warrant. 

In many homes children have no other function than to “be- 
have,”’ yet they have been given no voice in the formulation of 
the behavior types to which they are required to conform. Do 
parents always behave in accordance with the patterns they have 
set for their children? Obviously not. Some parents show disre- 
spect for their children, yet demand respect from them. They 
will acquire absolute silence from them while they themselves 
monopolize the conversation. They will snap off “The Lone 
Ranger” radio program so that they may listen to one more to 
their own liking. 

Admittedly, such cases may not be the rule in families, but 
a reasonable plan of family action which gives due regard and 
consideration for all of its members must become a general prac- 
tice if the home is to play its rightful part in the education of 
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children. This cannot be done without the assumption of re- 
sponsibility to contribute by each member. Once the policies are 
clear, it then becomes the duty of each to share in making them 
effective. In this way only, can the proper base for continuity 
and consistency of favorable behavior be firmly established. 

The degree of participation of children in the formulation of 
patterns of family life should increase as they mature, starting in 
early years with little or no activity and ending in the period of 
youth, with almost, if not complete equality with adults. ‘The 
degree of responsibility to the family group should be propor- 
tionate to the individual’s ability to assume such responsibility, 
no more, no less. This involves a clear recognition of the rights 
of each and the respect for the personalities of all individuals. 
It opens the way for participation in the solution of family prob- 
lems in terms of the individual’s capacity to contribute to such 
solutions. It involves a fair division of labor founded on interests, 
capacity, and maturity, and a complete avoidance of exploitation. 
These are some of the factors around which a democratic family 
philosophy must be built. 

Some Parents Too Protective. Some parents are inclined to be 
indulgent in the home. Many have assumed full responsibility 
for the operation of all of the activities of the family circle. In 
the interest of kindness, poorly conceived, we shelter our children 
from economic worries and other problems though they are old 
enough and willing enough to share them. We sacrifice our own 
welfare for our children, far out of proportion to what is wise, yet 
at the same time we fail to teach them to do the same with even 
a slight sacrificial interest on their part. Some of us have been 
inclined to make children selfish, indolent wasters, by lavishing 
money and luxuries on them, without bothering to teach them 
the value and legitimate use of money. It is no wonder that many 
children lack well-rounded development with little interest in 
anything but the satisfaction of their own desires. 

No claim is made that all home situations are unwholesome 
and all parents unwise. That would be an over-statement entirely 
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unsupportable. But, the conditions indicated and much worse 
ones are spread quite broadly throughout the country. If the need 
for continuity and consistency of desirable experience is valid, the 
home should receive much attention in the complete community 
plan of education. If it does not, there is little which can be ac- 
complished, for the family sphere of influence is powerful in estab- 
lishing attitudes and behavior characteristics among children. 

The stakes are so great that any planning council should place 
family relations and parent education near the top of its pro- 
gram. It should have priority over most other activities in the 
adult program. The job is not a simple one for it must be remem- 
bered that the reconstruction of family life is a most delicate 
social achievement. It will tax the ingenuity of the best leader- 
ship; it must be approached through a multiplicity of channels 
and with a diversity of techniques. Parent education must reach 
all classes of families, good, bad, and indifferent; and that adds to 
the difficulty. Experience has demonstrated that one can attract 
exemplary parents to parent education programs, but for the 
most part not those who need them most. There is no ready-made 
answer as to how to attract those who need help most. That is 
why the council will find it important to give much consideration 
to the problem. It must be done; the education of children and 
youth demands it. 


THE CHURCH—A SOURCE OF DEMOCRATIC 
EXPERIENCE 


The church also touches the lives of most children and youth 
in a community. This agency is second only to the home in im- 
portance in providing for the continuity of democratic experience. 
It is far from being as dead as many of its critics claim. But, it 
must keep abreast of the forward surge of social change if it is 
to hold its place among influential institutions. It is in an import- 
ant position to influence all types of people, but it cannot do 
so if it persists, as it often does, in its exclusive appeal to the 
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emotions. As the intellectual level of people is raised they will 
demand a more intellectual approach to religion. Too many ser- 
mons are pitched to the level of the twelve-year-old child. 

Need to Become Socially Realistic. Moreover, the church can no 
longer avoid facing the realities of social forces and the dynamics 
of change. It must soil its hands in dealing with the earthy issues 
of life. It must seek out a good fight whenever necessary to blast 
anti-democratic trends in any form. Like the school, no longer 
can it live a “safe” life; it must live dangerously, continuously 
on the offensive against the enemies of democracy. It is essential 
to stress religious doctrines, but they become a thin diet of ab- 
stractions unless they are translated into vigorous action. 

The church must become a center of civic activity, lifelike and 
aggressive. It should be one of the most important units of social 
organization in any community. From it great social movements 
should emerge, for its philosophy embodies all the ideals from 
which democracy springs. What it seems to lack is the leadership 
needed to activate its idealism. 

Need to Meet Childhood Problems. The vitality of the church 
in the long run is dependent upon the loyalty of children and 
youth, not on its present deacons and the souls already ‘“‘saved.”’ 
It must meet the needs of children and youth so that their lasting 
loyalty can be engendered. In the school, children are stimulated 
to do reflective thinking; too often in the church they are asked 
to accept authoritarian doctrine on simple faith, without ques- 
tion. If this were necessary there might be some excuse for such 
practice; but, it has long since been established that rational 
thinking does not upset one’s religion, if the proper attempt is 
made to integrate the two. If the church lacks the interest in or the 
ability to do this, the loyalty of youth and all thinking people is in 
serious jeopardy. No one is loyal to an institution for long which 
forbids him to think. He soon feels that he does not belong. 

Youth Activity in the Church. Conscious effort should be made 
to broaden the range of childhood and youth activity in the 
church program. Here, as in the school and in the home, wherever 
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possible young people should be drawn into program planning 
and the actual operation of its affairs. It is as important here as in 
any other institution to which they are attached. 

Every church in every community should be bustling with 
youthful activity. For children and youth, as for adults, it should 
be the center from which grows all sorts of socially useful projects. 
After all, what is the purpose of religion? Is it just to learn about 
religion? Is it just to prepare for the hereafter? Obviously not. 
Religion of this sort is as ineffective as is the mastery of knowl- 
edge, in secular education. This is not to say that knowledge is 
unessential. But religious knowledge alone cannot be a substitute 
for the development of religious idealism. ‘That is the trouble 
with all aspects of education; we are long on idealism and ex- 
ceedingly short on putting it to use. 

Worship is essential to the practice of religion; but so is work. 
It is not implied that in this bustle of youth activity we should 
neglect or ignore the element of worship; but dynamic religion 
is more than worship. The community should be used by church 
youth, individually and in organized and unorganized groups 
under competent leadership, to make religion live in the com- 
munity. Bible-school work can be a thrilling experience dealing 
with vitalized religious living, or dull and drab dealing with 
meaningless symbols and simple emotionalism. 

Need for Church Leadership. If church leadership will assume 
its place in the educational plan for the community, the church 
will be one of the most lively and popular centers for children 
and youth to frequent. It has the idealism, the prestige, the tradi- 
tion, the influence, and the facilities. It needs vigorous, practical 
leadership to co-ordinate these valuable assets into a significant 
program for children. If this is done, the church will live as a 
genuine influence for social progress; if it is not done, the days 
of the church may be numbered. 

Co-operative Church Activity. In the community educational 
program, there is work for the churches to do as individual in- 
stitutions and as a co-ordinated group. They should work closely 
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with the council to effect an integration of their influence in the 
operation of the total program. Obviously no individual or group 
of individuals is going to dictate to any institution what the scope 
of its program shall be. Certainly, no one should interfere with 
church doctrine or denominational religious education. ‘The 
council, whose membership should include church leadership, can 
help the church broaden its opportunities in the education of 
youth for democratic living without religious interference. 

Indeed, the council can be an influential factor in furthering the 
interests of religious education. The religious education program 
in many instances is a sad spectacle unworthy of the name educa- 
tion. This need not be so. Through co-ordinated action of the 
churches, backed by the influence of the council, a community- 
wide religious education program is possible which will rank 
in effectiveness with the secular program of the public school. 

In the total community program of education, the church 
should be among the foremost of those agencies which can 
furnish a high calibre of leadership. The home, school, and 
church, uniting their forces would become a trio difficult to stop. 


COMMUNITY AGENCIES A SOURCE OF 
DEMOCRATIC EXPERIENCE 


Every community has a number of organizations serving the 
needs of youth, such as the Hi-Y, Gra-Y, CYO, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, Girl Reserves, and 4-H Clubs, to mention 
just a few. Each has its own program, ideology, and provisions 
for service. Many of these organizations are most effective in pro- 
viding for continuity and consistency of democratic behavior. 
Often, due more to ineffective leadership than any inherent weak- 
nesses in the organization program, the club activities are any- 
thing but democratically conceived, organized, or operated. In 
many, regimentation is the means of control. ‘The whole purpose 
of childhood and youth organizations is lost if the young people 
_ do not take the lead in the management of their own affairs. 
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It should not be the purpose of any community educational 
plan to supplant or ignore such existing organizations, for they 
perform important functions. In planning, due consideration 
should be given this fact. They are key pieces to be fitted into 
the complete educational pattern. To discharge properly their 
responsibilities, however, there must be the total absence of regi- 
mentation and autocracy, for this establishes a type of control 
which is contrary to the whole scheme of continuity. 

Childhood and youth organizations which work against the 
handicap of incompetent lay leadership are likely to disintegrate. 
Because of the significant service such clubs can render to youth, 
it is just another evidence of the civic negligence of adults that 
these programs should suffer through lack of leadership. 

The educational council can assist childhood and youth organi- 
zations in several ways. First, the council can aid these groups in 
securing the services of lay leaders. It can assist in setting up train- 
ing programs for such leaders as a phase of adult education. More- 
over, the council can serve as a clearing house for such groups, 
integrating their work into the total community plan. 


PLANNED COMMUNITY ACTIVITY 


The home, school, church, and youth and childhood organiza- 
tions are the main organized institutions through which child- 
hood and youth continuity of democratic behavior can be made 
to flow. Such a movement, however, does not just happen by 
chance. It requires careful planning by the combined efforts of 
laymen, school personnel, and the children and youth themselves 
to assure complete co-ordination, effective differentiation, specific 
allocation to the proper agencies, and suitable timing. To accom- 
plish this task it may be well for the council to appoint a com- 
mittee of adults, children, and youth to work out the details. 
Following is a suggested plan which such a committee could pur- 
_sue. No apology is made for the deliberately rigid process indi- 
cated. It is an over-simplification of a series of steps which no 
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community would care to follow in toto. The plan herein de- 
tailed serves only as a basis from which communities can deviate. 

First Step-Analysis of Jobs. The first job of such a committee 
is to study the community to discover existing community needs 
which can be met through the service of children and youth. It 
has been demonstrated that an alert group working on such a proj- 
ect can uncover a wide range of socially significant tasks that 
young people can do as well or better than adults. The committee 
can then make a running list of these activities. Such a list may 
include such real jobs as home beautification, landscaping, disease 
control, rag-weed control, clearing of unsightly vacant lots, insect 
and rodent control, beautification of the sites of public buildings, 
reforestation, supervision of playgrounds and parks, building of 
lean-tos on public camp sites, service in hospitals and in recrea- 
tional centers, ushering at public meetings, care of young chil- 
dren, to mention just a small sample of activities. 

Second Step—Listing of Jobs. The master list should then be or- 
ganized with respect to age levels and experiential background 
needed for participation in these projects. Once this is completed, 
the list of activities should be duplicated and widely distributed 
among the various institutions and agencies, not forgetting home 
rooms in the school, its classrooms, and Bible-school classes. In- 
structions should accompany each list asking the groups to study 
the projects carefully with the view of selecting one or more as. 
their specific task. When made, the choice should be registered 
with the committee. A dead line for the indication of choice: 
should be set. 

Third Step-Group Discussions of Projects. Ample time should 
be allowed for thorough group discussion of the various projects. 
in which there seems to be sufficient interest in a given group. No 
adult pressure should be brought to bear on any group; the de- 
cision to participate should be made by the young people. Adult 
assistance will be needed in helping the groups to think through: 
the various ramifications of each activity under consideration, in- 
cluding the amount of labor involved, adult assistance needed,, 
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timeliness, and other elements which demand consideration before 
a choice is made. 

Fourth Step—Report and Final Allocation. When the choices 
of the various groups have been reported to the committee, the 
problem of co-ordination and allocation arises. It is probable that 
several groups may choose the same activity. ‘This may be desir- 
able for it provides an excellent opportunity for the social inter- 
mingling of different groups with diverse interests, and training 
in working together. When the final allocation is effected and the 
projects are under way, the committee could well serve as a super- 
visory body throughout the total program. 

Great care must be exercised to assure adequate preliminary 
planning by the groups before launching any project. Much of the 
value of community service would be lost if it is attempted in an 
unorganized manner. This preliminary planning puts much re- 
sponsibility on the adult leadership. Every effort should be made 
to impress the participants with the seriousness of the venture. 
They should feel they are rendering a significant service. 

Advantages of Planned Program. No claim is made that the sug- 
gested plan is the correct answer. It is only illustrative of a method 
of approach designed to accomplish a number of purposes. First, it 
will call large numbers of children and youth into a community- 
wide plan of public service, not for financial remuneration but as 
a contribution to the welfare of the total population. Second, some 
such plan is a convincing argument to children and youth that 
they are real citizens, urgently needed in building the community. 
There are jobs to be done; they can do them; the community 
looks to them to get them done; they really belong. ‘Third, it pro- 
vides for a much needed well-planned attack on the problem of 
childhood and youth participation in community affairs, which 
until now, has been fragmentary and incidental. Fourth, it is built 
around youth initiative. Fifth, it allocates such service as an in- 
tegral element in the total over-all community education plan. 
Finally it is a comprehensive, thoroughly-planned method of pro- 
viding for continuity and consistency in democratic behavior. 


CHAPTER 11 


Meeting the Threat of Cultural Disunity 


NEED FOR CORRECT MEANING OF RACE 


EETING the threat of cultural disunity is an educational mat- 
M ter. The issue is sufficiently important to demand the co- 
ordinated action of all educational influences in the community. 
All age levels should be reached. The home, the school, and the 
church are the three agencies which can be most influential in re- 
moving our dangerous prejudices. 

Ignorance a Cause of Prejudice. Attitudes of disunity are built 
primarily on ignorance and misinformation; the attack, therefore, 
should be centered on dispelling common misconceptions. If we 
can expose the unsound notions that are held with respect to race 
and national characteristics, much of the basis for prejudice be- 
comes largely non-existent. What are some of these time-honored 
but erroneous beliefs? 

Race Misconceptions. The first of these is the conception of race 
unity. This idea of race is summarized in the following state- 
ment: + 


1The Nazi Primer, p. 14. (This quotation was from Gunther’s book, 
Rassenkunde des deutschin Volkes), Harper and Brothers. 
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A race is a collection of individuals differentiated from every 
other group (constituted in such a way) by its unique combination 
of bodily characteristics and soul attributes and continually repro- 
duces its own kind. 


Three “principles” in this statement should be noted. First, that 
the people of a race are differentiated from every other group. 
Second, that there is involved in the race concept “soul attri- 
butes.” Third, that the race continually reproduces its own kind. 

The point of view of one of America’s great anthropologists, the 
late Professor Boaz, is revealing. He said: ? 


That unity of race, which is the foundation of the policies of the 
German government, does not exist. A race consists of individuals 
diverse in bodily build; and heredity is a matter that is important in 
the study of the forms of the offspring, but there is no such thing as 
racial heredity even in relatively pure groups in regard to those 
traits that occur in many different forms in that group. Furthermore, 
similarity of a few traits does not prove homogeneity of descent, for 
there are often other fundamentally different traits not so readily 
observed that prove distinctness of origin. . . . If we want to speak 
of racial heredity we should have to prove that all members of the 
race partake of the same characteristics as opposed to those of an- 
other race and for the European and West Asiatic races this cannot 
be done. . . . There is even less sense in the claim that physio- 
logical, mental, or social characteristics are racially determined. The 
differences between individuals of the same race in regard to be- 
havior are so great that all attempts to prove constant racial char- 
acteristics are no more than an expression of subjective impressions 
without even the slightest attempt to prove their racial significance. 


Before anyone takes pride in his racial superiority over other 
groups he should make sure that his ideas of race are not in error. 
If anyone thinks that this superiority can be transmitted endlessly 
through the biological inheritance, he is mistaken. If he thinks 
that his favorable social characteristics and the unfavorable char- 
acteristics of other races are really racial, he has been misinformed. 


2Franz Boaz, Aryans and Non-Aryans, pp. 1-2. Bureau for Intercultural 
Education. 
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It is commonplace, yet not too intelligent, to assign characteristics 
to phenomena about which little is generally known, in support 
of that which one wants to believe. The records of history supply 
a steady and continuous flow of such wish-world “thinking.” 

Since much of our prejudice springs from indefensible concepts 
of race, the community education program should use every means 
to dispel the superstitions commonly accepted as fact. Correct race 
concepts should be taught in the upper years of high school. ‘The 
churches can give some attention to this problem, and adult-club 
programs, forums, and the press are other agencies which can 
serve. Any education council will do well to give serious considera- 
tion to this problem. 

The Commission on Interracial Co-operation, Inc., lists ten 
common misconceptions about the Negro. The Commission says: ° 


Many common interracial attitudes and prejudices are based on 
assumptions that are largely or wholly without foundation. Among 
these the following are likely to emerge in any discussion of this 
subject: 

1. That Negroes were divinely ordained to be the servants of white 
people; that God cursed one of Noah’s sons, turned him black, 
and condemned him to perpetual servitude. .. . 

2. That the Negro is a political menace who may some day take over 
the government. ... (there are twelve and one half million 
Negroes in a country the population of which is 130 million). 

3. That the Negro is a potential economic threat as a competitor of 
the white man; hence he must be ‘kept down’... . 

. That Negroes should have very little education. . . . 

. That Negroes are inherently (that is, permanently and hopelessly) 
inferior to white people... . 

. That no genuine Negro ever showed real intelligence or ability. 

. That Negroes are more criminal than white people. . . . 

. That Negroes wish to invade the social life of white people. 

. The (lumping fallacy) is another that should be guarded against. 
This is the common habit of forming our opinions concerning the 
people of any other group on the basis of the most unpleasant 
experiences we have with any of them... . 


Oo conr m Or 


8 Understanding our Neighbors, Commission on Interracial Co-operation, 
Inc., pp. 27-30. 
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10. Occasionally somebody suggests that a sense of obligation to 
Negroes is contrary to Southern tradition... . 

Many intelligent men and women accept the points of view 
expressed in these ten misconceptions. Some of these beliefs are 
childish, others are plausible, none is defensible in the face of the 
real evidence. We see lurking in them the same effort to fortify 
pre-conceived, traditional attitudes with half truths and down- 
right falsehoods. Education should break down such fallacious 
bases of hatred, and social, political, and economic discrimination. 

We have been led by some to believe that Jews are a serious eco- 
nomic menace to non-Jews. We have been told that Jews control 
transportation, industry, business, finance, movies, and news- 
papers. A study made by Fortune Magazine showed these are 
myths. 

“You can’t trust a Jew,” is not an uncommon accusation. But, 
again on what basis is it made? Personal experience? On that basis 
the writer, who to his knowledge has never been cheated by a Jew, 
should conclude that all Jews are honest. Naturally we know that 
this is not the case. It is probable that those who fear the honesty 
of Jews are guilty of judging all because of unfortunate experi- 
ences with a few. All Jews are not dishonest any more than all Jews 
are honest. We can find a dishonest non-Jew here and there; but 
that does not make all non-Jews dishonest. 

Another untenable idea is that Jews are naturally aggressive, 
offensively so. Of course, some are but is that any indication that 
it is inherent? We know better than that, for there is no accepted 
principle of heredity which supports the idea that acquired social 
characteristics can be transmitted through the biological inherit- 
-ance. To claim that aggressiveness or other unfavorable social 
characteristics are inherent in Jews is to admit our ignorance. 

Unfavorable social characteristics of all people are a result of 
the cultural impact. Perhaps non-Jews are partially responsible 
for these alleged “Jewish” characteristics. The history of the strug- 
gle of the Jewish people is an unsavory record of non-Jewish 
persecution and social isolation. It is no wonder that some of 
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them have acquired compensatory behavior patterns in an effort 
to offset our anti-social attitudes toward them. 

Perhaps the writer’s experience in the placement of teachers 
has made him intolerant of intolerance. It is not unusual to find 
provincial-minded boards of education rejecting first-class Jewish 
teachers in favor of third and fourth-rate non-Jews. ‘These Jewish 
candidates know why they have been refused, denied a chance to 
earn an honest living—in a democracy. In the face of such rebuffs 
and social discrimination they are supposed to display no charac- 
teristics offensive to the group which discriminates against them. 
If they do, then such characteristics are inherent. 

Contributions of Foreign Cultures. It is unnecessary to labor the 
point that the education program in any community should con- 
centrate its attack on breaking down myths surrounding minority 
groups. There is another phase of the problem which also needs 
emphasis, namely, the contribution to a culture made by other 
cultural groups. 


THE PROGRAM TO REMOVE DISCRIMINATION 


Since the issue of prejudice is one of the most dangerous of all 
provocations of social unrest, the education program in all of its 
far-flung ramifications should close in on it from all sides. Not that 
any educational agency should devote its entire efforts to the pro- 
gram, but all should do their share in utilizing the facilities appro- 
priately to do this job. This aspect of education is a great chal- 
lenge to any education council, for it falls to such a body to effect 
a co-ordinated approach to the problem. 

There seem to be several possible lines of attack to follow 
which, however, are not mutually exclusive in their application. 
With appropriate modifications, each of these can be pursued 
in the education of children, youth, and adults. It should be kept 
in mind that in the development of each line, correct factual in- 
formation should be given and favorable attitudes developed with 
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respect to the peoples who seem to deviate from us in the charac- 
teristics they possess. 

Study of Race. The first avenue of approach could be through 
a more or less organized study of those factors which relate to the 
correct understanding of race. What is a race? What are the char- 
acteristics of different races? What are their origins? What specific 
characteristics may be classed as racial? What are some of the 
common misconceptions of race? Why do these misconceptions 
exist? What purposes do they serve? Is there a Jewish race? Is there 
an Aryan race? ‘These and many other well-pointed questions 
should be thoroughly explored to bring about a favorable attitude 
toward minority groups. This is not a place for sentimentalism or 
obvious propaganda. Neither is acceptable, nor are they needed 
for the appropriate development of attitudes. ‘The whole effort 
should be kept on a high intellectual level based on sound scien- 
tific evidence. 

In the school, such an analysis might well be incorporated in 
the social studies and science programs. This is no work to be 
_ attempted by a novice or one whose only qualification for doing 

it is his enthusiasm. More harm than good can be done by the 
wrong handling of the subject. If various aspects of the concepts 
of race can be dealt with by the co-ordinated efforts of expert 
teachers approaching it from different angles, there can be only 
one result, complete obliteration of current ignorance of the true 
meaning of race. 

The pulpit can serve as an educational agency for the enlighten- 
ing of adults. Also lecture series, forums, and discussion groups 
can well function as centers for providing information. All of 
these adult agencies can be supported by the public library, press, 
and radio. 

Study of Peoples. A second line of approach is an honest, un- 
emotional study of the peoples of the world. Too often, in the 
effort to build up a false concept of patriotism we have unmorally 
justified our own historical injustices by giving the wrong inter- 
pretation to the motives, acts, and attitudes of peoples other than 
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our own. People—how they live, their culture, the forces and in- 
fluences which shape their lives; that is the attack that is needed. 

In the schools, no major reorganization of the curriculum is 
necessary to stress the study of peoples and their culture. Only a 
reorientation of emphasis is called for. There is no need for the 
schools to delay, awaiting the time when the curricular organiza- 
tions are accomplished. With only a little readjustment, the stage 
is ready and waiting for action. 

Use of Modern Languages. Modern languages can and should 
be an important vehicle. The trend away from languages in the 
public schools is due in part to an incorrect emphasis which makes 
them impotent as an educational instrument. We need, not less, 
but more stress on languages, but on languages taught around 
human values, liberally stressing the culture of the people. We 
want language study that is vital and living, pulsating with the 
vibrant life of people. This is not a new idea. It is being carried 
out in many schools at this moment. There is urgent need of the 
broad application of this new social revitalization. 

Use of History. History is another fertile field for the study of 
people and cultures. We want much history—not history for the 
sake of history, dry and factual, but history rich in the story of 
peoples and their cultures. We sometimes forget that the roots of 
the movements of our times strike back deeply into the soils of 
the past, and that they have been nourished by the currents of 
the blood and toil and ideologies of countless generations. 

How many of us ever learned in our study of history the theory 
of “divide and conquer?” * In our study of history, we learned 
about the persecution of peoples by despotic rulers. They were 
only “‘bad” men to us. ‘Their methods were not interpreted to us 
as a trend in the evolution of society. Thus most of us were incapa- 
ble of interpreting the Fascist movement as a modern application 


* For an excellent statement of the historical use of the principle “divide 
and conquer” see They Got the Blame, by Kenneth M. Gould, published by 
the Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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of a time-honored trend. It was simply an unrelated incident of 
modern times. History must teach us to interpret present people 
in terms of past movements, and present culture in terms of 
past cultures. 

History can be used as a dangerous instrument of intolerance 
and hatred. In this country, it is “necessary” to use two different 
brands of history, one for the North and the other for the South. 
As if there could be two types of history! ‘These biased analyses 
of the development of our country come from a demand for such 
a prejudiced treatment. How else could the cleavages which were 
the root causes of War between the States be perpetuated? In the 
North many were consciously and studiously poisoned by the half- 
truths and downright falsehoods with which we were indoctri- 
nated by false history teaching. And damn-Yankee has never 
ceased to be a by-word in the South. This in these United States! 

The possibilities in the teaching of history for good or ill were 
readily recognized by French and German educators at the close 
of World War I. An effort was made to establish a commission 
of French and German historians to delete from the histories of 
their respective countries materials which led to prejudice. It was 
a failure. History was too good an agent for creating prejudice, 
which was wanted by both countries. The French have not been 
great lovers of the Germans, probably for good reason, and cer- 
tainly the Germans have no love for the French. Both were un- 
wise in their attempt to create hatreds; that is a sure way to war. 

‘The example of Norway and Sweden is an illustration of the in- 
telligent use of history in promoting peace. Years ago, their schol- 
ars did get together to remove the controversial and provocative 
materials from their history textbooks. Agreement was not reached 
on all of the materials to be deleted, but in such instances, both 
sides of the issue were presented. ‘Their program paid dividends. 
There has not been a war between these peoples since this little 
known, but dramatically successful, venture in human relations. 

The teaching of history in this country has improved during 
the past decade, but there is much room for more improvement. 
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In the first place, the mild trend which has started in the direction 
of cleaning up our history texts of prejudicial material should be 
expanded into a vigorous movement. Let us ruthlessly eliminate 
the lies, half-truths, and prejudicial dogma which have produced 
a false concept of patriotism. Second, let us be sure that the teach- 
ing of history is in the hands of those who know the truth and who 
are fearless to teach it. Finally, our teacher-education institutions 
should actively participate in a broad program of in-service educa- 
tion of history teachers, preparing them to use history as an agency 
of peace—not of death. 

Use of Geography. We have been unwise in treating geography 
so lightly. In many schools the subject is dropped at just about the 
time the pupil’s concept of space relationships has fully matured. 
This should not obtain in the future for here is a magnificent 
opportunity for children to learn about the peoples of the world 
and their cultures. The geographical factors of isolation, climate, 
physiography, soil, and natural resources make people what they 
are. It is the deviation of peoples from us that sets them to one 
side in our thinking as queer, unusual, inferior. But, what makes 
them differ from us? Certainly not the factor of inherent inferior- 
ity ordained by Divine providence. The answer lies largely in the 
realm of geography. Provincial and national geography with its 
emphasis on the dry bones of boundaries, products, and capitals, 
will not do, but a geography of peoples, customs, cultures, and 
why they are as they are is the needed approach. 

Use of English. English provides a great opportunity. The field 
of literature is crowded with rich classics on the customs of people. 
Is there any reason why such material should not be selected and 
utilized in the development of cultural appreciation? The selec- 
tion of the correct materials, however, is only the initial step. It 
takes great skill and ingenuity on the part of the teacher to point 
up the experiences of the pupils so that correct attitudes of cul- 
tural appreciation are sure to emerge. 

Activity of Other Educational Agencies. These are but some of 
the ways in which the school, through its classrooms, can redirect 
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its emphasis on the understanding of the peoples of the world and 
their cultures. There are other agencies which can operate in and 
out of school, meeting the needs and interests of all age levels. ‘The 
first of these is based on the assumption that the co-operative 
activity of individuals from different minority groups and cul- 
tural backgrounds, working on socially useful activities, builds 
mutual respect. The community program of education should 
consciously provide for this intermingling. 

For example, the development of interfaith religious programs 
is an excellent method of resolving religious prejudice. Religious 
services, community meetings, joint action of different denomina- 
tional parishioners on the solution of community problems are 
some of the ways of causing people to work together. It has been 
demonstrated that such activities can be used with children, 
youth, and adults, and where tried these activities have proved 
to be effective. The school can also promote such intermingling 
as well as adult educational agencies. 

When one learns about the culture of others, it results in build- 
ing a respect for it. Community cultural projects have been uti- 
lized to great advantage. In some communities a series of public 
meetings have been held, one time conducted by Poles, another 
by Italians, and so on. These affairs were started off with a dinner 
prepared by the group responsible for the evening, typical of the 
country they represent. Following the dinner, the group put on 
a program of music, dancing, and other activities which brought 
out the elements of their culture. Such events, in addition to 
building mutual respect, have strengthened the regard of the 
individuals in a minority group for their own culture. 

A worthwhile method of cultural study is to trace the influences 
of other cultures in the development of our own. To any who have 
done this for the first time, it is a most illuminating experience. 
Adult club programs for a year or more can be built around this 
type of activity with gratifying results. 

No effort has been made to give an exhaustive list of the tech- 
niques to be used in intercultural education. ‘The ones indicated 
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are but a sample of the great range of activities in progress 
throughout the country. Those which have been included are 
only for the purpose of illustration. Any method employed should 
(1) convey correct information to the learner and (2) be directed 
in such a way that correct attitudes toward cultural groups emerge 
naturally from the experience. 


CHAPTER VI 


Autocratic Practice Versus Democratic Theory 
in Education 


T HAs been implied throughout this discussion that there are 
I two types of social currents which, in effect, are operating 
to overthrow democratic processes. ‘The first of these influences is 
that small proportion of our population who are consciously work- 
ing to uproot democratic society in the attempt to replace it with 
some form of Fascism. Though this attack is dangerous, at least it 
lends itself to democratic counterattack, as the whole plan is ex- 
posed by its thinly veiled subversive aims. The works of these 
unworthy citizens are well known, thanks to their exposure by 
well-informed, influential champions of social democracy. With 
careful vigilance and drastic action, when needed, this anti-demo- 
cratic movement can be kept well under control. 

Threat From Best Citizens. We have also discovered that a large 
proportion of our public, loyal and worthy citizens, unintention- 
ally and to no small degree, are undermining the very foundation 
upon which our democratic society rests. They are the men-in-the- 
street, who are unwittingly creating stresses and tensions in our 
culture, honeycombing our social system with explosive unrest. 
The influence of these citizens is powerful because they are our 
best citizens. ‘They are quite oblivious of the damage they create. 
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But more serious than this, their innocent, provocative behavior, 
based on out-moded values, has the approval of society at large. 
They are living in accordance with the acceptable standards of 
reputable, well-meaning individuals; they make up the rank and 
file of our population. 

The greatest danger to society is not the threat from the avowed 
opponents of democracy. The line can be closely drawn between 
the enemies and the exponents of democracy. It is simple to do 
battle under such circumstances. It is the reputable American citi- 
zen who, while giving verbal allegiance to the values of democ- 
racy, at the same time acts unconsciously to destroy them. We 
cannot do battle with him nor do we want to. Yet, he must be 
reached, as his influence, through his behavior, is as destructive 
to democratic processes as that of the ingrate enemies of democ- 
racy. Education is the only solution. We are at the point where 
the structure of democratic order is in jeopardy. ‘Though the situ- 
ation is critical, we can still step in with the proper remedy. 

The public is tired of hearing about crises in the current scene. 
This is typical of the dangerous apathy which exists among such 
large numbers of our best citizens. ‘This bored attitude is a bad 
omen, for it reveals a significant lack of understanding and inter- 
est in the fast-moving social trends and currents. It seems to be a 
perversity of social practice that the forces of evil are usually well 
organized and aggressive, while the forces for good remain dor- 
mant until the threat of the evil influences becomes too ominous. 
Our predicament is summed up by the following statement:1 


Mankind is passing through one of the most critical ages of all 
history; human society is being shaken to its foundations, the social 
and political structure of the world is being transformed, inherited 
institutions are being altered, new doctrines and philosophies pro- 
foundly hostile to the idea of individual liberty are sweeping over 
the earth, the tide of despotism is rising among the nations, democ- 
racy is on the defensive everywhere. This situation calls for a general 


1 The Education of Free Men in American Democracy, Washington, D. C., 
Educational Policies Commission, 1941, p. 114. 
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and swift moral awakening of the whole people—for a realization 
that their dream of a society of free and equal men on the North 
American continent may be submerged for generations. 


This quotation states the case boldly, revealing its stark reality. 
We have not been educating for democratic living. ‘This has been 
implicit through this discussion, but it needs further emphasis. 

Democracy on the Defensive. Democracy for too long has been 
on the defensive. It has suffered shock after shock at the hands 
of anti-democratic influences here and abroad. In our darkest mo- 
ments, strong men have wavered, their confidence shaken, uncer- 
tain whether or not a democratic way of life could withstand the 
rigors of global complexities. ‘They were frustrated by the slow 
and apparently inept movements of a clumsy democratic machine 
in action against the quick, desperate thrusts of a super-efficient 
Fascist monster. In those dismal days, when the world was falling 
to pieces around us, doubts about the vitality of democracy rose 
to dangerous levels. 

During those anxious days, it was not uncommon to hear well- 
meaning citizens argue for a “beneficent dictator.” ‘They empha- 
sized that with such we could get things done much more rapidly. 
‘They marvelled at the lightning changes which could be made in 
an autocracy. hey insisted that autocratic action was perfectly 
mobile and flexible in contrast to democracy’s cumbersome adher- 
ence to standard patterns, which seemed to be too rigid and easily 
out-maneuvered by the swiftly moving events of modern times. 

This attitude of the faint at heart is good evidence that we have 
not been successful in educating for democracy. What democratic 
citizen who is thoroughly grounded in the values of democracy 
would argue for a dictator, however benevolent he may be at the 
moment? How long would a beneficent dictator be beneficent? 
Where can one find such a person? How long would it take for one 
not so beneficent to throttle all minority opinion—to reduce the 
individual to a state of serfdom? 

Of course, democracy is slow to move in critical situations which 
require speedy action. It operates in terms of well-established 
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patterns. This is an essential element of its being. The patterns 
are made by the people and the people rightfully insist that they 
be followed until they can make new patterns. This is the stuff of 
which democracy is made and we should resist every effort to rob 
the public of its right to create patterns of social movement and 
its privilege to insist that those patterns be followed. 

We do not want a beneficent dictator who will expedite proc- 
esses of action for us. We want a dynamic citizenry who will take 
a more active part in creating the direction in which the currents 
of democratic life shall flow. We want an alert, well-informed 
public, who will not permit crises to arise by anticipating them 
and removing the causes which give them birth. There is nothing 
wrong with democracy; the difficulty rests with the people who are 
supposed to make it work through intelligent action. We make de- 
mocracy unnecessarily slow and cumbersome because we have not 
learned to make it otherwise. 


DEMOCRACY’S USE OF AUTOCRATIC 
EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES 


One would expect a sharp differentiation between the basic 
educational philosophic concepts operative in such diametrically 
opposed social systems as a democracy and an autocracy. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the educational program of a given country 
emerges out of the culture of that country, and accordingly the 
school is an institution which is established to perpetuate that 
culture. It makes no difference what the nature of society may be, 
its schools are organized to perpetuate it. What kind of society are 
we educating for? If we are educating for democracy there should 
be little similarity between our operative educational philosophy 
and that of an autocracy. 

Educational Principles in An Autocracy. Nazi Germany is a re- 
cent example of a modern “efficient” autocracy. It is interesting, 
yet startling, to analyze some of its educational concepts, in com- 
parison with our own educational practice. 
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In 1938 the Reich Ministry of Education prepared a manual 
of directives for all Nazi teachers in the secondary schools.? A 
study of this document reveals a cleverly disguised attempt to 
subtly intermingle the super-imposition of Nazi political philoso- 
phy with innocuous yet valuable elements of traditional German 
educational philosophy. Following are some interpretations made 
from this document. 


1. “The school (in general) hands down the cultural context of one 
period to the next, but (in National Socialism) it follows (does 
not lead) the decisive transformation of its cultural philosophy.” 

2. It is not the aim of education to educate scholars nor to pro- 
duce intellectuals. (Such individuals would be dangerous to the 
interests of the “Party’”) 

3. “All educational agencies have one common goal, the education 
of the National Socialist Man.” That is to say it is not to broaden 
culture, or to achieve spiritual freedom or to emancipate the mind. 

4. One of the important aims of education is to train students to 
submit to authority and that authority emanates from the “Party.” 

5. “In its origin the National Socialist system of education is not a 
result of educational planning but of the political fight and its 
laws.” This prevents any use of freedom. 


These are some of the points of view which dominated the heart 
of the Nazi educational program. ‘They were so important to the 
interests of National Socialism that practice in the schools was 
completely dominated by them. ‘The Nazis did not play with edu- 
cation. 

Education for Static Society. Implicit in the first concept in- 
dicated above is the idea that there cannot be a reciprocal impact 
between education and the culture. That is, the culture shapes 
education but education must never attempt to shape the culture. 
In other words, when the structure of the National Socialist 
Society crystalized, the sole purpose of education would be to 
perpetuate it. At the end of the Revolution, their “thousand 


9.9? 


year’s” Reich would have been created—a static society. 


2 Education and Instruction, Official Publication of the Reich and Prussian 
Ministry of Knowledge, Education and National Culture. 
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Obviously no American educator could accept this ridiculous 
point of view. Not that we expect to create a new social order 
through the use of the schools, but we do hope that education will 
prepare boys and girls to perpetuate that which is good in our 
culture and to effect its continuous improvement from generation 
to generation. In this manner, we theoretically differ in our phi- 
losophy from that which operates in an autocracy. But what about 
our practice? Do we really practice what we preach? 

How is the culture improved? The first step is to understand it 
thoroughly, which involves the analysis of its strengths and weak- 
nesses. The next is to consider how its strengths can be reinforced 
to greater strength and how its weaknesses can be overcome. If 
our educational program is not doing this then we are causing 
the schools to follow life. They are not setting the pace for life. 

But, once we begin to turn the searchlight of intelligent, objec- 
tive investigation on our social processes, many skeletons will 
necessarily be freed from the dark, hidden closets in which they 
. now Safely reside. ‘This the schools in this country have been most 
reluctant to do. Educators have not been eager to tread on the 
toes of powerful individuals whose interests would be at stake, if 
exposed to the light of day. True, there is no Gestapo to make the 
schools ‘‘safe” against intrusion, but the process of strangulation 
of truth has been successful none-the-less. 

There is no real American who does not reverently feel that the 
United States offers a greater opportunity for genuinely rich liv- 
ing than any other country on the globe. But American history 
has not been one of faultless and spotless purity. In our effort to 
build a false concept of patriotism, too often we tend to indoctri- 
nate children with the ideas of invariable purity of action. We are 
not as vicious about it as were the Fascistic countries but we have 
been quite successful. Such a short-sighted approach retards prog- 
ress, for if we view our social system as perfect, there is no motiva- 
tion toward its improvement. Certainly we cannot make more 
perfect that which is already perfect. We are teaching our children 
to follow life—not set the pace for it. 
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Influences Resisting Education for Change. If we are to educate 
our children to do more than just blindly follow life we must 
teach them to think intelligently about the vital issues of life. We 
cannot, therefore, longer delay the introduction of controversial 
issues in the school. There are several reasons why this is opposed 
in common practice. First, as has been indicated, there are many 
influences in the community which will not stand careful scrutiny. 
Often, those responsible for the persistence of these influences are 
powerfully intrenched, socially and politically. Any mention of 
them in the school would probably result in a very short tenure 
for those who dare flaunt the wishes of these community “fathers.” 

There are powerful “patriotic” organizations which serve as 
pressure groups for ‘one-hundred per cent Americanism.” They 
have taken it upon themselves to keep the schools “pure” from 
radical propaganda. ‘They seem to be less interested in the truth 
than they are in emotional sentimentalism. ‘These groups are 
powerful enough to have forced the elimination of certain “un- 
desirable” textbooks from some school systems; textbooks which 
merely attempted to reveal both sides of an issue, one side of 
which they accepted as right. This is suppression of complete data 
for reflective thinking. 

The general public itself, influenced to a large extent by pres- 
sure groups, also resists the inclusion of controversial issues. 
‘Teachers who dared teach the principles of Socialism and Com- 
munism in the classroom have been dismissed. This dismissal was 
often upon the demand of leading citizens not in any way repre- 
senting either vested interests or pressure groups. They just did 
not want their children exposed to the unholy doctrines of anti- 
democratic systems. How can we fight doctrines which we may 
think unfavorable if we do not know their characteristics? 

Emotions and Rational Thinking. In this whole problem, we 
have been more or less forced to use our emotions to stifle rational 
thinking. The writer once asked a citizen, who before June 22, 
1941, was condemning Communism in Russia, the following series 
of questions, and the replies received were most significant. ‘““What 
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is Communism?” No intelligible answer. “What is the difference 
between Communism and Socialism?” “They are the same.” 
“What is the difference between Communism and Fascism?” 
Again, no intelligible answer. All this person was absolutely sure 
of was that he was “‘against’”” Communism, Socialism, and Fascism, 
yet he did not have the faintest conception of what the philosophy 
of these movements was. To a great degree, this emotionalism 
symbolizes the “thinking” of a large number of persons whose 
votes help shape the destiny of our democratic order, and whose 
influence controls the policies of the public schools. 

It is plausible that the majority of the followers of subversive 
movements like the America First group would scorn them had 
they been able to recognize their “divide and conquer” tactics. 
But these followers are wholly ignorant of the basic structure of 
the movements they have joined. ‘Their education failed to pro- 
vide them with the necessary equipment to discover the insidious 
motives of the organizations. Such people are clay in the hands 
of unscrupulous leaders who play upon their emotions. 

Comparative Study of Democratic and Autocratic Systems. The 
schools should stress the comparative study of autocratic and dem- 
ocratic systems as the first step in building a loyalty to democracy. 
There is-no danger in such teaching. It does not take much 
thought to discover that democracy with all of its faults and in- 
adequacies will shine like a precious jewel beside the dull dross 
of other systems. This fact is the incomprehensible element in all 
dull-witted objectigns to the study of systems other than our own. 

One will have to admit, that to a limited extent we have pur- 
sued the same practice used by the Nazis in forcing the schools to 
“follow life.” This is a dangerous and untenable process. Its con- 
tinuance will be disastrous to the best interests of democracy. 

Stifling Intellectual Activity. The third and fourth aims of Nazi 
education as indicated, are typical in all autocracies, as genuine 
culture, spiritual freedom, rational thinking, and intellectual ac- 
tivity are their greatest enemies. So long as the mass of people can 
be kept in a state of ignorance no contrary leadership can be 
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created to embarrass the minority in power. Autocracy cannot 
thrive on mass enlightenment. This is not the case in a democracy 
as such a system is based on the assumption of an intelligent, in- 
formed citizenry. 

Though our motive is not the same as that of the Nazis, we have 
done much in our schools to stifle intellectual activity. ‘This is true 
not alone of the elementary and secondary schools, but on the 
higher-education level as well. Recently, a veteran who was at- 
tempting to finish a few high-school requirements for college en- 
trance was enrolled in a plane geometry class. On a test, he used 
a proof for a proposition theorem which he worked out himself, 
but which was not the one found in standard textbooks. The 
teacher gave no credit for it. Being a man of maturity and not to 
be easily discouraged, the student sought the judgment of a mathe- 
matician in a university, and the conclusion was that the young 
man’s method was absolutely correct, but unusual. The point at 
issue is that this person should have been complimented for his 
originality in thinking through, rather than memorizing, this 
proof. But no, he was penalized for thinking. 

How often that is done in our classrooms! If we continue this 
stupid practice, social democracy can never become a reality. We 
are not deliberately attempting to wreck our democratic way of 
life, by stultifying thinking; but we must resolve the confusion 
between the mastery of subject matter and the ability to think. 
Some strides have been made to remedy this condition, but we 
have only scratched the surface. On all levels of education, includ- 
ing higher learning, the test of progress is still measured in terms 
of the mastery of knowledge, with very little stress on the ability 
to use such knowledge. In many schools where an attempt is made 
to teach pupils to think, the problematic situations which are 
posed as learning experiences are of a highly abstract nature 
widely separated from the realities of life. 

The use of abstract problems has a place in learning and is not 
to be dismissed lightly. But there are limitations to the extent to 
which they can serve a useful purpose. There is such a rich variety 
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of opportunities to incorporate practical problems dealing with 
issues the pupils actually face, that it is dificult to understand why 
it seems necessary to make exclusive use of meaningless situations, 
or those which are peculiarly related to adult life. Moreover, in the 
selection of abstract problems, care should be exercised that the 
conclusions reached, or generalizations made, have a direct rela- 
tionship to life experiences. 

It is not denied that some gains in the ability to think critically 
may come from using problem situations which do not meet the 
foregoing criterion for the selection of problems. It is probable 
that certain techniques of problem solving might be learned. ‘Two 
very important principles of learning are missing; motivation is 
lacking and the results are not meaningful, as they are not typical 
life situations. 

In every community there is an abundance of problems which 
children can study. Such problems will be highly practical as they 
are typical of real-life situations. Teachers must learn to incorpo- 
rate these problems drawn from life in their work as substitutes 
for the abstract problematic approach so commonly used. 

External Control. In an autocracy, there is no choice for the in- 
dividual but to submit to the control of the absolute authority of 
the minority group in power. Independent action and self-direc- 
tion are inconsistent with the aims of such a social system. Accord- 
ingly, the schools in Nazi Germany stressed submission to author- 
ity as one of their major aims. In doing so they were entirely 
consistent, for all phases of life under National Socialism were 
built around the social control of externally imposed authority. 
The modes of behavior were worked out in minute detail govern- 
ing even the most intimate aspects of life, without the assistance 
or consent of those affected. The citizen learned the rules well and 
followed them, or suffered the drastic consequences. 

We all know that the health of democracy depends upon the 
freedom of action of its citizens; and, we have much freedom of 
action; we are taken for face value. We can come and go as we 
choose without external direction, so long as we are not in any 
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way violating the rights and privileges of our fellows. To a very 
high degree we are free agents. 

It is true that laws and regulations are created which some- 
what curb our freedom of action. These controls have received 
our sanction; we have participated in establishing them. They are 
drawing the fine line of demarkation between license and free- 
dom. We insist on the perpetuation of these controlling factors 
for we all are their beneficiaries. 

Have we been as clever in educating our children to take their 
place in our type of society, where freedom of action is an essential 
element of progress, as were the Nazis in educating their children 
for effective adjustment to their society of absolute authoritarian 
control? Unfortunately we have not. The totalitarian systems have 
been completely consistent; they trained their children to accept 
the type of controls they would face in life. To a large extent, 
we are attempting to prepare our children for self direction 
through the use of authoritarian methods. | 

In chapter 7 it was shown that the school provides a confused 
complex of autocratic and democratic processes. But more than 
this, in the management of the classrooms, the teachers often set 
up arbitrary regulations which serve no other purpose than to 
keep the pupils in “good order.” ‘The maintenance of these stand- 
ards of “good order’ are externally imposed, are ends in them- 
selves, and are used as a criterion of successful “discipline.” 

In many classrooms, the behavior of pupils resulting from this 
authoritarian practice would be effective in preparing them for 
successful participation in an autocratic society. Such practice does 
not prepare pupils to meet the demand of democratic society that 
they be independent in action and self direction. It does not give 
them the true perspective of their responsibility to establish their 
standards of behavior, nor stimulate them to desire to behave ac- 
cording to these standards. We have not gone very far in the direc- 
tion of substituting social control in the classroom for out-moded 
authoritarian discipline. Authoritarian procedures are necessary 
in training children for a totalitarian society; we use the same 
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procedures in the vain hope that our young people will be ready 
to participate in a democratic society. It is obvious in our adher- 
ence to this indefensible practice that we are afraid to give youth 
freedom. How often we hear teachers and parents decry the abuse 
of freedom by young people. Such fear is justified in a totalitarian 
system and thus it is not tolerated. 

The adequate social use of freedom does not come as a natural 
consequence of its being. One does not emerge immediately from 
a state of externally imposed controls into one of well-ordered 
self direction. The ability to use freedom must be learned like any 
other characteristic of favorable behavior. Sudden emancipation 
from authoritarian controls may easily lead to license. 

There is no danger in a democracy*in the abuse of freedom if 
we are careful in our efforts to teach children through freedom 
to use it correctly. We must start at an early age and be consistent 
in our efforts throughout the total development of the individual. 
No, the Nazis did not want freedom, it would have been disas- 
trous. But we in a democracy want freedom, we must have it, for 
it is part of the raw material from which our social order is made. 


CHAPTER 13 


Autocracy Took a Leaf from Democracy’s Book 


HE CULTURAL basis of the educational system in a democracy 
fi [ae an autocracy are totally different. In a democracy the 
State is subordinate to the individuals of which it is composed; 
the people are the State. In such a society the educational program 
is designed to provide the fullest possible development of the 
individual for significant living, for his own sake, limited only 
by the necessity of protecting the welfare and interests of the total 
group. In an autocracy, the reverse is true. There is little or no 
concern for the individual, as a person; the criterion of his worth 
is the degree to which he contributes to the glorification of the 
State to which he is wholly subordinate. 

There are other basic differences which make a comparison of 
education in Nazi Germany, as a modern example of an autocracy, 
with that in America, meaningless. ‘The Nazis set out to establish 
their “new order” by revolutionary means; in America, social 
change is effected by a process of evolution. ‘The Nazis strove for 
cultural uniformity and stifled all minority opinion; America 
wants cultural diversity and cultivates minority movements and 
opinion. The Nazis stressed the idealization of a political indi- 
vidual; America does not symbolize ideology. 

188 
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It must be admitted that the Nazi educational program was 
startlingly efficient. Without a clear understanding of the ruthless 
extension of certain basic elements of methodology, and the exces- 
sive appeal to emotions over clear thinking, one might be led 
erroneously to conclude that we would do well to follow their pat- 
tern. We must not lose sight of the fact, however, that our system 
of education cannot be evaluated in terms of the Nazi program 
for we are not interested in revolutionary means, nor will we ever 
be tempted to utilize the educational outcomes sought by them. 
In our great desire to make the educational program more effec- 
tive, we must always keep our perspective and clearly recognize 
that the goals toward which we are working will come only through 
a long, slow process of evolutionary development. 

In the following discussion, therefore, no attempt is made to 
extol the efficiency of Nazi education, nor to make any compre- 
hensive comparisons between their program and that operating 
in this country. Its sole purpose is to point out ways in which the 
Nazis have applied many of the educational concepts which we 
have, for a long time, advocated, but have not generally used. 

In the preceding chapter it was shown that the American 
schools are unwittingly working toward the accomplishment of 
some of the aims of education which operated in Nazi Germany. 
While the latter established them deliberately as an essential ele- 
ment in the program of despotism, we, on the other hand, have no 
such motive. In fact, our verbal philosophy vehemently condemns 
them. Nevertheless, the drift of our practice would lead one to 
believe that it is the result of a functional philosophy. It is in- 
exact to say that we are educating for autocracy, but it is correct 
to conclude that we are not doing an outstanding job in educating 
for democracy. 

Nazi Ideas on Education. This country has a magnificent phi- 
losophy of education, although unused, and an adequate knowl- 
edge of how to motivate its use. American schools, in general, have 
not yet advanced much beyond the point of arguing pro and con 
about using modern progressive methods and the application 
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of the accepted psychological principles basic to effective teach- 
ing. ‘The degree to which the Nazis succeeded in using this same 
educational theory of ours should give us courage to proceed in 
its broader application to practice it in this country. We have been 
too timid in utilizing what we have known to be good. A sum- 
mary of the Nazis’ educational plans of action is given in the fol- 
lowing quotations taken from The Decree of the Reich Minister 
for Science, Education and Popular Development of January 29, 
1938 on the Reorganization of Secondary Education.t 


Only he who pursues, determinately, a purpose can find his way 
through a mass of knowledge. Only he who pursues a goal can seize 
a beginning... . 

The German youth which today goes to our schools has its face 
turned toward the future; it is animated with a wholesome self- 
consciousness, with a strong instinct for life activities, and with 
confidence in its Fuhrer, who embodies its ideal. This realization of 
its historic mission not only opens the eyes of the youth to the past 
but also arouses in it the desire to understand the historical context 
of its own time. 

All educational agencies have one common goal-the formation of 
the National Socialist man. Yet each type of educational agency 
has its peculiar assignment which it must properly understand and 
carry out if it does not wish to hurt itself... . 

It is the first obligation of the national system of education to 
open to each individual, regardless of his social or economic status, 
the road which will lead to the best utilization of his energies in 
that service to the nation for which he is best adapted... . 

The acquisition of information should never be made an end in 
Rtsel io iy ni 

When, on the other hand, instruction grows out of life, that is, 
when it is built upon the pupil’s environment, on the world of his 
own experience and imagination, and when a worthwhile applica- 
tion of knowledge is shown to him, then he can accumulate knowl- 
edge without falling a victim to scatter-brained immaturity. ... 

All instruction which promotes the pupil’s own effort and stimu- 
lates his thinking and judgment is instruction through activity. .. . 


11. L. Kandel, (Editor) Educational Yearbook of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, 1939, Columbia University, pp. 187-193. 
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Purpose in Learning. “Only he who pursues a purpose can find 
his way through a mass of knowledge.” Was National Socialism a 
greater or more inspiring purpose than democracy? The answer is 
obvious. The end of National Socialism, for the individual, could 
be nothing but dreary, for the State, over-powering force at the 
expense of the individual. The magnificent end of social democ- 
racy for the individual and for society as a whole is incomprehen- 
sible to conceive. It is difficult to understand why the schools of 
this country have been so backward in their efforts to achieve this 
end when the rewards are so great. 

All American educators subscribe to the principle of purpose 
as one of the first essentials to effective learning. But, judging from 
practice, the major purpose of our schools seems to be the mastery 
of subject matter. No one objects to the stress on factual material 
if it is used to further the interests of social democracy. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not the case. The Nazis made their great purpose 
National Socialism and the subject matter they used was selected 
in terms of this purpose. As the National Socialist purpose in 
education was to create a Nazi, ours should be to create a truly 
democratic citizen. 

Education for a Democratic Future. As the German youth 
went to school with “his face turned toward the future’—a deso- 
late future-so our youth should have his face turned toward his 
future—one enriched with the ideals of equality, freedom, and jus- 
tice. As the Nazi youth looked with confidence to his satanic 
Fuehrer, so our youth should look with confidence to the evolu- 
tion of an ever-expanding social philosophy and to the modifica- 
tion of old and the erection of new institutions needed to bring 
it about. As the eyes of the Nazi youth were opened to the past, 
but at the same time to the desire to understand the historical 
context of his own time, so also should our youth be doing the 
same thing. How many of our schools attempt such a program? 
How many of our pupils, our citizens, indeed, our teachers have 
the faintest conception of the currents and movements in the 
society of which they are a part? 
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Co-ordination of Educational Agencies. A study of the Nazi 
program reveals that they dominated all educational agencies 
and influences and brought them to bear upon the child as a 
unit in the attainment of their common, well-defined goals. In 
this country we have long recognized that such concerted action 
is a necessity. We have only begun to make use of community 
agencies and their physical and human resources as a means of 
more functional education. We know that in every community 
there are numbers of organizations which have different educa- 
tional functions. Unfortunately, except in some few communities, 
little has been done to bring these organizations together in work- 
ing relationships toward a unified attack on the problems of edu- 
cation. Individually these groups are doing a fairly acceptable job, 
but there is unnecessary overlapping, duplication of effort, and 
conflict. Each agency operates independently, with little or no re- 
gard for the others. This practice is wasteful and inefficient. With- 
out violation of any democratic principles, these educational 
forces could and should be co-ordinated into one dynamic influ- 
ence, each carrying that share of the educational task which it is 
best qualified to accomplish. Such co-ordination action can be 
effected without loss of autonomy to the individual groups. 

Universal Education. Following the lead of the educational 
program operative in the Weimar Republic, the Nazi system of 
education was to make education available to all individuals re- 
gardless of socio-economic status. In this country, economic selec- 
tion denies many individuals the right of an education. True, we 
have free public education, but what about the great inequalities 
between states, and in some states between the school districts of 
the state? We have popularized education to a large measure, but 
we have not gone far enough in broadening the base of its service. 
No longer can the burden of support for the schools be borne 
largely by taxation on real property and state subsidy. That mile- 
stone in the evolution of support for the public schools has since 
been passed. Federal support is a real necessity; a Federal support 
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free from restriction, free from control, allocated to the states that 
need it most, to be spent by the states as local conditions warrant. 

Life—The Basis for Instruction. The instruction of the German 
youth grew out of life; it was built around his environment. This 
was not a new idea in Germany, but the Nazis made effective use 
of it. Too often in this country we attempt to make it grow out of 
textbooks, or, still worse, out of a vacuum. Our schools, though 
institutions rising out of social needs, are kept aloof from the 
community from which they have sprung. ‘Though we know bet- 
ter, we continue to operate on the assumption that the educa- 
tional process of the pupil is sealed at the close of each school 
day, completely ignoring the valid concept that education is a 
continuous process. 

German youth identified themselves as dynamic Party follow- 
ers; they were given important public responsibilities. They took 
over the entire system of social welfare work for youth which 
originally was a creation of the Weimar Republic. Through the 
discharge of these party and public obligations, youth were made 
to feel that they “belonged;” they were important; they were 
needed. They were fully conscious that a revolution was in prog- 
ress and that they were vital to the cause. 

Generally we make no provision for the civic activity of our 
youth. From the point of view of functional citizenship, they are 
too often treated as if they were only embryonic adults, to be 
“seen but not heard.” We erroneously think of them as too imma- 
ture to assume any of.the responsibilities of functional citizenship 
in their communities. When they grow up and mature, we think 
it is time enough for them to think and act on civic problems. 

It is not difficult to understand why German youth were the 
inspired demons they truly were. They were living, breathing, 
essential functionaries in a surging movement. Similarly it is not 
difficult to discover why our youth are frequently irresponsible, 
immature, uninspired. What have we given them to make them 
enthusiastic about democracy and democratic action? We coddle 
them, protect them, and shield them from the impact of major 
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problems and issues. German youth were hardened by continuous 
contact and significant experience as young Nazis. They became 
dynamic National Socialists who understood the tasks confront- 
ing them in life and they learned to execute these tasks, not in a 
half-hearted, spiritless way, but with burning enthusiasm. 

Nothing is fundamentally wrong with our youth. As a matter 
of fact in World War II they rose to great heights of magnificence 
in character, initiative, and valor. In this grave crisis there was no 
evidence of a former protective environment. They had no peers. 
There are some who may conclude that the demonstration of 
excellence youth showed during the war is an illustration of the 
effectiveness of their education. To a marked degree this is true. 
The problems of peace are not less important than those of war. 
The need is for an educational program which will equip youth 
to utilize in the solution of the problems of peace the same qualli- 
ties of initiative and responsibility they showed in battle. This 
our education has not done. It has gone a long way but it must 
go much further. It must make youth excited about democracy. 

It is not implied in what has just been said that there are no 
local educational systems which attempt to remedy this deplorable 
condition. Obviously this is not the case, for throughout the coun- 
try there are increasing numbers of schools doing this very thing. 
But the trend is not well established on a broad base. We right- 
eously denounce Nazi education, but the fact remains that until 
we can make our youth functioning citizens of the community, 
as the Nazis made their youth functioning Party followers, we 
cannot expect American youths to get very much excited about 
democracy, for it is in no way a creation of their own design. 
It is something handed to them without cost, its value is in- 
discernible. It seems to be a perversity of human nature that 
we fail to respect or appreciate that which comes to us without 
effort or cost. 

The Nazis clearly understood that education is a continuous 
process and they carefully built it into their educational program. 
They knew that it was not sufficient to restrict education to the 
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schools. Accordingly, they proceeded to tie all aspects of youthful 
living into the education process. ‘They were aided in this en- 
deavor by the existence of a German Youth Movement which had 
been in operation since 1900. 

Youth Programs. In recognition of the importance the Nazis 
attached to the influence of informal (out-of-school) education, 
Kurt Gruber in 1925, took over a segment of the German Polit- 
ical Youth Movement. This was good strategy for it gave the 
Nazis an educational advantage which preceded Hitler’s rise to 
power by eight years. With this back-log of eight years of train- 
ing in the ideology of National Socialism, an appreciable portion 
of youth was ready to assume important political responsibilities 
as youth leaders when Hitler took over the control of the govern- 
ment in 1933. Immediately the Hitler Youth Program was made 
a National Movement which dealt with children from ten years 
of age through adolescence. 

Another agency was the Landjahr and the Arbeitsdienst. The 
former provided for serving a year in the country and the latter 
were labor camps for both sexes from seventeen to twenty-four 
years of age. An analysis of these movements shows their effective- 
ness as educational agencies. 

We do not want any youth movements in this country. They 
are too volatile and vulnerable to exploitation by political influ- 
ences. Neither do we want any government-sponsored youth or- 
ganizations. ‘The German program should always stand as an omi- 
nous warning to those whose ambition and enthusiasm for youth 
may blind them to the inherent dangers of a too unified, too 
highly centralized control of youth activities. 

Lessons to Be Learned. Three important lessons can be learned 
from the Nazis’ out-of-school educational endeavors. ‘The first is 
the one previously mentioned; we must avoid government spon- 
sored movements. ‘The second is that we could well utilize certain 
modifications of the Nazi youth program which would not be in- 
congruent with our ideals of democracy. While it is true that we 
have an abundance of excellent youth organizations, they should 
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be developed, expanded, and co-ordinated. To begin with, there 
are too many conflicting agencies with almost identical aims com- 
peting in the recruitment of child personnel. ‘Though the pro- 
grams of these organizations are good, as far as they go, they stop 
far short of doing the job that should be done. The Boy and Girl 
Scouts, for example, are typical of the best programs of this kind 
we have in this country. Their standards are high and suggest 
an excellent pattern for first-class democratic citizenship. But they 
seem to stop here. It was pointed out earlier that it is necessary 
to go further than just to plant the seed of an ideal; its continu- 
ous development through experience is essential. “One good turn 
daily” is not enough, especially when that good turn must be 
sought out by a socially indifferent youth. An active plan of com- 
munity service is needed, broad and comprehensive in scope, giv- 
ing boys and girls an opportunity to work as young citizens in 
their respective communities. A suggested plan for this appears 
in chapter 10 and will not be further elaborated here. We must 
try to discover a means of getting young people as excited about 
democracy as the Nazi youth were about National Socialism. 

The third lesson is drawn from the great use made of the out- 
of-doors by the Nazis. Labor camps and an imposed year in the 
country for youth cannot, nor should not be required in a 
democracy. It is easy to do this in an autocracy, but not here. A 
modified approach to this plan can be effected through the use 
of public camps serving as an integral unit in the total educa- 
tional program for the community. In chapter 10 it was empha- 
sized how important it is to provide for continuity and consistency 
of democratic experience. While the community is an excellent 
center for much of this experience, the average community lacks 
many essential environmental elements which can be found only 
in the uninhabited places of wide open spaces, and the woods. 

Educational Camping. Sharp briefly outlines the values of 
camping as follows: 4 


4L. B. Sharp, “Outside the Classroom,” The Educational Forum, p. 363, 
May, 1943. 
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The educational values of camping are many, but chief among 
them are the realities of caring for oneself in the open, meeting the 
adversities of weather and the problems of food and shelter, coming 
in direct contact with the many phenomena of nature, learning 
social values of living in small groups and how to produce and cook 
the food needed. 


The community educational council should give serious con- 
sideration to the establishment of camping as a part of its program 
of education. While the recreational aspects of camping are im- 
portant, the major argument for it is for the educational advan- 
tages which accrue as a vital and natural result of the recreational 
opportunities provided. Camp sites and equipment are budgetary 
charges which might be difficult to defend purely on the basis of 
the recreational contributions of camping. The camping project 
should be undertaken by the community as an integral, indispens- 
able phase of the educational program just as vital in its influence 
as a school laboratory, library, or classroom, as indeed it is. 

Today less than ten per cent of the children from ages 4 to 17 
have participated in camping experience. This percentage should 
be extended upward until ultimately all can partake of its limit- 
less advantages. Camping is not just a summer activity. In fact, 
camps should be in operation the year around. Some of the most 
profitable experiences can be provided during the winter months. 

If camps are to operate as integral units of the education pro- 
gram, our current approach to camping will have to be somewhat 
revised. The usual boys’ or girls’ camps are now equipped and 
serviced in a way which deprives youth of the opportunity really 
to profit educationally to the maximum degree from the experi- 
ence gained. Children move into well-built cabins, use ready-built 
permanent bunks for beds, eat what is set before them and par- 
ticipate in activities which they have little or no opportunity to 
plan or develop. Moreover, the camp programs are too often quite 
thoroughly regimented. The most that children get out of this sort 
of camping is good wholesome recreation which is worthwhile, 
but surely not enough. 
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Individual and co-operative solution of housing problems, pro- 
curing food and preparing balanced menus and the planning of 
activities are part of the fun as well as a direct means of learning. 
These activities should be the responsibility of each camper if he 
is to get the greatest good and the most fun from his experience. 

Youth Hostel Program. The Youth Hostel Movement has taken 
root in this country, but only to a limited extent. It should be 
developed and expanded. Its educational value has long since 
been established. Local communities and state systems of educa- 
tion should co-operate in building complete networks of youth 
hostel stations and encourage their use. 

Education for Democratic Living. Ziemer points up the way 
American education should move in the following quotation: 5 

Hitler is making Nazis with every means at his disposal. We are 
not consciously working to make democratic Americans. He is pre- 
paring boys to die as soldiers, girls to bear more soldiers. We give 
boys and girls Freedom and Democracy and Life, but we do not, as 
we should, train them to realize the benefits of these gifts—realize 
them so vividly that they can recommend Freedom to a suffering 
world. Hitler is making fanatics. We should, at least, make be- 

lievers. . . . It is not a spirit of hatred that we are advocating, or a 

spirit of conquest or world dominion, or a spirit of arrogance and 

blind obedience. But when I hear a group of American students 

mumble the oath of allegiance to the American flag as if it were a 

distasteful and tiresome nursery rhyme, I ask myself: Have we any 

spirit at all? . . . Young Germany is awake and ready to die. Let 
young America and its parents, its instructors, and advisers be 
awake and ready to live. 

It is high time that we stop toying with education. We have 
talked much of education as the “bulwark of democracy;” now let 
us make it such. We should put purpose into our program, the 
purpose of making dynamic citizens; not the purpose of attaining 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge. Our problem is well sum- 
marized by the Educational Policies Commission in the following 
statement: ® 


5 Gregor Ziemer, Education for Death, Oxford University Press, pp. 198-200. 
6 The Education of Free Men in American Democracy, Educational Policies 
Commission, p. 51. 
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The struggle between democracy and dictatorship is fundamen- 
tally a struggle between two conflicting sets of loyalties... . The 
defense of American democracy against the totalitarian threat 
requires the development in the young of clearer, stronger, and more 
positive loyalties to the values which free men cherish. ... An 
education that fails to deal successfully with this problem can in no 
sense be regarded as democratic either in purpose or in result. 


In summary, it may be said we have learned absolutely nothing 
new about educational theory from the Nazis; they borrowed 
liberally from us and from others. Our most elementary text- 
books in education, for some time, have elaborated on all the 
theories the Nazis have put to use. The classrooms of our institu- 
tions of teacher preparation resound with the discussions of our 
educational theory. The speaking programs of county, state and 
national conventions are crowded with lectures and panel discus- 
sions on the topics. No, the Nazis did not possess any advanced 
theory of practice we do not have. What they taught us is that 
the advanced theory we have talked for decades, but not used, 
does work. 

The kind of educational reorganization we need will take vast 
additional resources, beyond the ability of the individual com- 
munities and states to support. As has been previously implied, 
Federal subsidy must come. But educators and laymen must recog- 
nize the danger lurking in this comprehensive increase in Federal 
support. Federal support is a necessity and preparation to secure 
it should already be under way, yet at the same time, a plan should 
be completely worked out so that Federal control will be an abso- 
lute impossibility.* Unscrupulous governmental authorities could 
easily be tempted to use Federally-controlled education to liqui- 
date democratic culture. Absolute cultural uniformity is not only 
a myth, but also any futile effort to attain it stifles progress. Our 
educational program must never become a tool in the hands of a 
political movement. The only indoctrination acceptable inspires 
boys and girls to become vital, significant, democratic citizens. 


* For an excellent plan of Federal support in education, see Federal-State 
Relations in Education, by the Educational Policies Commission. 


CHAPTER 14 


A Nation-Wide Program of Community Educational 
Planning 


NATIONAL SCOPE OF COMMUNITY EDUCATION 


osT oF the elements of the educational process which have 
been discussed in the preceding chapters of Part II are in 
use in various places throughout the country. Educational and lay 
leaders in forward-looking communities are working on the prob- 
lem of developing a functionally based educational program de- 
signed to meet the issues of the current and future social needs. 
Until recently, much of what has been accomplished has been 
quite fragmentary. Wide gaps appear in the plans which have 
been developed. In some communities, excellent adult education 
programs are in progress with little or no emphasis placed upon 
the broader educational opportunities for children. In other com- 
munities, the opposite is true; an excellent plan is being devel- 
oped for children, but little or nothing is contemplated for adults. 
Such difficulties arise out of the failure to grasp the concept of 
“community education.” No plan can be fully effective unless it 
embraces the total scope of the community educational needs, 
which, as has been explained earlier, includes all age levels. It is 
questionable if any dynamic program designed to meet current 
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needs can be planned without first determining what these total 
educational and cultural needs really are. Once this step is taken 
and an educational charter developed, there will be little danger 
of serious gaps in the total plan. For the kind of results needed 
there seems to be no easy, short-cut method. 

Intelligent realists recognize that current public opinion and 
the momentous decisions to be made within the next few years 
may seal the destiny of civilization for centuries. It seems so crystal 
clear to the thoughtful observer that any well-organized education 
program which fails to center its attack on relieving the stresses 
and tensions in American democracy is missing its greatest oppor- 
tunity. But this cannot be done without careful planning. 

Planning of this sort does not deprive any program of its spon- 
taneity. This is particularly true if it is done by a truly representa- 
tive body of citizens. Nor, does it mean that such elements as 
intercultural education, the development of social responsibility, 
and the establishment of the concept of world citizenship, have 
to be dragged in artificially for the sake of including them. In 
fact, in the adult education program referred to, many of the 
activities engaged in could have been based on current problems 
if there had been an awareness of the need to do so. This aware- 
ness does not appear as a natural consequence of adult education; 
it can come only through deliberate analysis and careful study. 
Clearly defined educational goals are fully as important on the 
adult level as they are in public school education. 

The same criticism may be made of public school education. 
The literature is replete with illustrations of the excellent work 
done in specific schools throughout the country.* But too often, 
these schools are playing a lone hand. They struggle as more or less 
independent agents in the important task of developing demo- 
cratic citizens. Many of them make use of the community and its 


*See for example, Learning the Ways of Democracy, published by the 
Educational Policies Commission. This is one of many excellent reports of 
forward-looking school programs. 
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resources. Moreover, many are drawing adults into school activi- 
ties and policy making. This is a most hopeful sign as it is indica- 
tive of the recognition of the need. 

Many of the current programs, though inspired by an advanced 
educational viewpoint, can cover only a small segment of the total 
problem. It cannot be over-stressed that the philosophy of the 
school should be interpreted in terms of the general educational 
philosophy for the entire community. In short, the point of view 
established in chapters 7 through 1o is essential in the develop- 
ment of an educational plan on any and all levels. 

Many of those who interpret the current scene and clearly view 
the future recognize that some nation-wide plan of organizing 
community programs of education should be initiated at once. We 
must, however, be careful to distinguish a nation-wide movement 
from a national movement. The latter suggests national control 
which must be avoided. The center of operation advocated is the 
community, the neighborhood. 

Obviously, these carefully co-ordinated programs of community 
education will not spring up over night in any community. This 
is pioneer work which no one knows just how to accomplish. Fur- 
ther, it will cost money, perhaps billions of dollars, to bring it to 
full fruition over the decades to come. 

Sponsorship of Natton-Wide Program. It is clear, therefore, that 
to a community plan on a nation-wide basis, some national educa- 
tion agency or authority will have to serve as the motivating agent. 
No governmental unit should be given this responsibility for to 
do so might lead in the direction of Federal control. The very 
nature of the recommended community program would lend itself 
most readily to the use of undesirable governmental propaganda. 
We must make sure that educational, not political leadership, will 
be the directive influence. 

Perhaps some voluntary association like the National Education 
Association or the Educational Policies Commission of the N.E.A., 
or the American Council on Education, could assume this respon- 
sibility. Ihe long record of these organizations as crusaders for 
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genuine democratic education is noteworthy. They have the re- 
spect of both the profession and the laity and they would carry 
great influence among those with whom they would have to deal. 
They have the respect of, but are not controlled by, political and 
governmental agencies, and their leadership is of such calibre 
that Federal control would never be a threat. They are powerful 
enough to command attention in their demands for Federal sub- 
sidy, which contingency appears to be inevitable. 

Machinery Needed. ‘The problem faced by any national body 
or association in promoting a country-wide plan of unified com- 
munity action would be to set up the necessary machinery ulti- 
mately to make it operate in every community in the country. No 
one knows exactly just what the plan of action should be. These 
are details which must be worked out later by the sponsoring or- 
ganization or organizations. Because of the differences in com- 
munities, no attempt to suggest a pattern to be followed will be 
made, but only the bare skeleton of an outline of a plan will be 
proposed which may serve as a point of departure from which 
some operative program may be evolved by some agency. 

The first big job to be done by the agency undertaking this proj- 
ect will be to develop several general outlines of the nature of 
a community program, to be used as guides by communities. It 
has been emphasized time and again throughout this discussion 
that the program suggested in Part II may be very far from the 
one to be used universally. It has been stressed that no single pat- 
tern is at all possible. Many different suggested approaches are 
desirable and should be developed by the sponsoring group for 
the use of individual communities with the understanding that 
they are only suggestive. Individual adaptations of the suggested 
plans will have to be made, adjusting them to the wide variability 
of conditions found in different communities. 

Place of State Departments of Education. The direct contacts 
of the national promotion body should be through the various 
state departments of education. They are the legally constituted 
bodies in each state, charged with the responsibility of directing 
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their respective state education programs. They, rather than a re- 
mote national body, should put into operation the state-wide 
programs in their respective local communities. 

This will be difficult to do. State education departments have 
jurisdiction over all aspects of public education and it is possible 
that it will take considerable effort to convince some state authori- 
ties on the idea that certain aspects of their current programs are 
non-functional. This will be particularly true with respect to 
adult education. We have a wide-spread program of publicly- 
supported, state-controlled, adult education in the United States, 
but much of it is of.a highly academic type. Many state officials 
in charge of adult education will be difficult to influence. 

The effort made toward a unified state-wide approach in New 
York State was discussed briefly in chapter 8. Study of the New 
York plan reveals that it is only a partial attack on the total prob- 
lem. It is excellent as far as it goes, but stops far short of doing 
what needs to be done. In the New York State plan, direct con- 
tact is made by the State Education Department with the board 
of education in each school district. The research division of the 
New York State Education Department extends its services to 
those districts desiring help in carrying out their programs of com- 
munity planning. Working through the boards of education in 
this manner has great merit and the aid of the research division 
is most desirable. After all, the local board of education is the legal 
educational body in each community and all matters of public 
education should clear through it. This could well be a pattern 
for the country at large, in the promotion of a broader program 
encompassing the aspects of plans which have been suggested. 

The comprehensive nature of the program involving a large 
group of laymen in each community indicates the need of expert 
guidance. Even professional educators will welcome aid, for there 
are relatively few of them who have had any experience or back- 
ground in over-all community organization. Probably state de- 
partments of education would find it advantageous to establish 
a divisional unit in its total organization to head up community 
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educational planning on a state-wide basis. An adequate number 
of competent field representatives should be available for work 
with individual community programs. 

Another function of the state department of education in the 
promotion of its plan of state-wide educational planning should 
be the establishment of a program of publicity. Indeed it should 
be more than this, for sincere efforts must be made to educate the 
public on the need for concerted community action. This could 
be done by bulletins designed for professional personnel and lay- 
men. Press releases, radio programs, and regional conferences 
should keep the idea of community planning before the public. 

Great gains were made in co-operative community activity 
through the local war councils. This is a gain which should and 
could be consolidated. Not that these organizations should be 
taken over intact, but rather to make use of the general structure 
and spirit of co-operation already engendered. Just how the local 
groups could be approached in each community through regional 
conferences is a matter to be worked out by each state. 

Professional Associations. The state departments of education 
could well make use of teachers’, principals’ and superintendents’ 
associations, school-board associations, associations of officials on 
the level of higher education as well as all other professional asso- 
ciations. Such organizations could be of inestimable help in for- 
mulating an understanding of the need for, and the necessary 
techniques to be used in, developing community action. In fact, 
the leadership of these organizations could be enlisted in the con- 
duct of regional meetings; they would be the source from which 
an excellent speakers’ bureau could be established. 

No gains can be made in state-wide community planning with- 
out painstaking efforts to provide the proper mental setting for it. 
People must be made to recognize the compelling need. We have 
had no difficulty in educating the public with respect to their re- 
sponsibilities in war; it is just as important that we exert an 
equally vigorous effort to educate them on the vital urgency of 
community education as an agency of peace. And the people are 
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ready for it. The average American citizen is sincerely interested 
in doing his part. ‘The reason he has failed in so many places is, 
that through no fault of his own, he has never established the 
values needed in present-day society, and he has never learned 
what to do to become a more vital citizen, or how to do it. This 
has been largely due to the failure of education which a program of 
community educational planning will obviate, not at once, but 
eventually, over the decades of the future. 

Community Planning Unit. In the whole approach to commu- 
nity educational planning, one concept must be firmly established 
as a foundation upon which all development is based. This is that 
the individual community is the fundamental planning unit. 
There is an historical precedence for this point of view, and this 
unique feature has been a strength in the evolution of American 
education. But more than this, the nature of the co-operative ac- 
tion needed requires closely knit unity. Even the city is too large 
to effect the degree of co-operative effort needed, and that is the 
reason it is suggested that urban centers be broken down into 
small community or neighborhood units. ‘The characteristics of no 
two communities or neighborhoods are alike; so also the charac- 
teristics of no two community educational programs will be alike. 

This should be fully recognized by any national body which 
assumes the leadership in launching a program on a country-wide 
scale. It should be the guiding principle to every state depart- 
ment of education in the evolution of its state promotional plans. 
Any attempt to standardize the process with respect to the nature 
of the program, the techniques to be used, or the specific results 
to be achieved is doomed to failure. Moreover, standardization is 
exceedingly dangerous; it furnishes an excellent setting for propa- 
ganda, the opposite of what should be accomplished. 

Need of Suggested Plans and Materials. It was previously men- 
tioned that a number of suggestive plans is needed. ‘They should 
stress the objectives to be attained with a variety of techniques 
to be used in attaining them. Certain basic concepts should be 
set up, for example, such as the need for one general community 
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educational philosophy, the interpretation of the educational 
philosophy of each agency in the community in terms of this gen- 
erally accepted basic philosophy, and the utilization of school and 
lay leadership in developing the total program from its earliest 
inception throughout its complete evolution. These would be 
basic to the whole plan irrespective of the form it may take. 

In its development, each community should be supplied with 
ample material to assist the leaders in thinking through the kind 
of program they should initiate. A variety of instruments to be 
used in a community survey should be made available to them 
from which they could construct their own in terms of their needs. 
They should be given a rich selection of basic philosophic con- 
cepts from which they could evolve their own community’s educa- 
tional charter. Similarly, a wide selection of more particularized 
philosophic concepts should be made available to the schools as a 
point of departure in the formulation of their school philosophy. 
Suggestions in abundance should be made available for co-ordi- 
nating the educational work of the many agencies into the total 
plan. This probably is as far as we should go, leaving it to the 
individual initiative of each community to develop its own pro- 
gram, in its own way, to meet its own specific problems. 

Federal Support. It was mentioned that a nation-wide program 
of community education will probably be costly. If such a move- 
ment operates as it should, no public school will be without a 
unit of adult education operating on a basis comparable to other 
units of the school. Moreover, paid leaders will be necessary to 
carry out the programs. It is obvious that local communities can- 
not bear the total cost for all of this. It is inevitable that Federal 
funds will be needed in increasing amounts. 

This need not be a source of apprehension to those who fear 
Federal control. As long as the Federal funds are channelled 
through the United States Office of Education to the state depart- 
ments of education and from there to the local communities, and 
as long as the programs are completely decentralized depending on 
local initiative to develop them, the threat of Federal control is 
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non-existent. Supervision of the use of funds should not be by Fed- 
eral government officials but by state departments of education. 

Principles to Be Followed. In the development of the programs 
on a state-wide basis, two principles should be followed. First, 
each community should contribute to its maintenance in accord- 
ance with its ability to do so, the balance to be made up by Fed- 
eral subsidy through state appropriation. We have very little re- 
spect for anything that is worthwhile unless we sacrifice to attain 
it. We must try to avoid a W.P.A. or N.Y.A. in the future. But, no 
community should be denied funds for the furtherance of its pro- 
gram if careful study shows that local funds are not available. 
This raises a problem in finance which state and local adminis- 
trators will have to solve. 

A second principle is that the perpetuity and efficacy of any local 
program will be conditioned by the quality of local leadership 
developed. Naturally, outside help and the use of local experts 
will be needed. A large measure of their efforts should be directed 
toward the development of a lay leadership equipping them to 
run the programs and projects. Community programs throughout 
the country have demonstrated that this is essential. 

Summary. The American public is the beneficiary of the ad- 
vantages of a great social system. Few will deny that as democ- 
racy operates in this country at the present time it provides for a 
much advanced type of significant living. In spite of the defi- 
ciencies which have been emphasized throughout this discussion, 
it is a great privilege to be a part of our American public. 

The inadequacies which have been discussed point the way to 
our responsibilities. We cannot complacently coast along selfishly 
enjoying our social heritage without adding our contribution to 
it. This contribution which we must make is to remove the stresses 
and tensions which, because of the growing complexity of life, are 
becoming increasingly acute. Unless we can progressively relieve 
these pressures operating against social equilibrium they are dan- 
gerous threats to democracy itself. ‘The sad plight of contemporary 
peoples has taught us that lesson. 
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It is clear that the inadequacies of our social system are man- 
made and therefore can be corrected by man. The ills which we 
suffer, to a very large extent, are the results of the operation of 
our economic, political, and social institutions. But it has been 
pointed out that the kind of institutions we create are built 
around the values which we hold. In the last analysis, therefore, 
if we are to make the kind of contribution to American democ- 
racy which posterity will expect us to make, there must be a basic 
change in the values we use. This is the great task of education. 

Changing man’s philosophy of life is no easy task. Difficult 
though it may be, we must take immediate steps in this direction; 
the security of democracy and that of other peoples depends upon 
it. This book is one person’s idea of how it can be done. The 
process suggested is laborious and in many ways contrary to the 
mores of community living. The writer contends that nothing 
short of a laborious process which is contrary to the mores will 
accomplish the purpose. Whether the American public will rise 
to its grave responsibilities during peace, to preserve that peace, 
as it did during war to prosecute war, remains to be seen. 

This much is certain, that unless America takes immediate steps 
to modify its institutions and change its behavior, in terms of the 
true values of social democracy, social tranquillity, and democ- 
racy itself are in serious jeopardy. It is inconsequential whether 
the method suggested in this book is used, or a modification of it, 
or one totally different in nature. It is of grave importance, how- 
ever, that some method be employed and without further delay. 
The direction of the American future is in the hands of the Ameri- 
can citizen. Which way shall it move—down the easy road to 
chaos, or up the laborious route to more abundant living for all- 
to genuine social democracy? That is the question the American 
public must answer—now! And in answering it, let us remember 
that education is the keystone of peace. 
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